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\V ~~ the help of two by- 
standers, the one - armed 
man got his suspiciously 

heavy canvas-covered box in at 

the front of the coach. Then he 
set a surgeon’s tin instrument case 
in at the rear and climbed to a seat. 

The overland stage had halted to 
change horses and drivers at its station 
in a village on the Red River. Without 
taking any notice of the other passenger 
in the coach, the newcomer, a former 
army surgeon, settled himself in his 
place. When he looked up and found 
himself facing a girl in a gray traveling 
dress and a military hat, a look of some- 
thing like annoyance passed across his 
face. 

The girl greeted him with a smile, 
however. ‘‘You are Doctor Samson, 
are you not?’”’ 

‘*T am,’’ he admitted soberly, ‘‘and 
I presume you are an army girl.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘daughter of Cap- 
tain King of Fort Zarah.’’ 

But the doctor apparently did not wish 
to talk; he took from his pocket a fresh 
newspaper, which he scanned rather 
laboriously until the stage coach had 
rolled out upon an uninhabited stretch 
of prairie. ‘Then he put aside his paper 
and spoke abruptly: ‘‘ You’re going 
straight through to Zarah?’’ 

The young woman nodded and smiled 
again. 

‘*Have you friends at Fort Sherman 
with whom you could stop off until the 
next stage?’’ he asked earnestly. 

The girl knew what lay under the 
doctor’s question. ‘‘I’m under orders 
from father, ’’ she said soberly, ‘‘though 
he didn’t know that you —’’ She saw 
the doctor’s lowered eyes. ‘‘I know 
what you’re anxious about,’’ she added 
calmly, while his face darkened. ‘‘I 
go with father everywhere, when I’m 
not at school,’’ she added, glancing out 
at one of the armed cavalrymen who 
were riding beside the coach. ‘I’m 
quite toughened to army life and to all 
kinds of knocking about.’’ 

She did not tell him that she had 
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twice crossed Texas in an ambulance; 
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By Franklin Welles Calkins 


that she had ridden hun- 
dreds of miles in a 
freight wagon; that she 


ranch. This morning 
the only occupants of the 
coach were Doctor Sam- 





had been under fire of 
Comanche raiders; that she could shoot and 
had a pistol with her, or that her efficiency 
with a bull whip was the pride and boast of 
Troop G. 

‘*There’ll be other passengers along the 
road,’’ the doctor said after a minute, ‘‘and 
we had best seem to be strangers.’’ 

Nodding in grave assent, the girl settled her- 
self in her corner. 

It is not often that the perils and accidents 
that we seek to avoid happen to us; but 
these two people were traveling on the Texas 
Overland, in 1868, across hundreds of miles of 
rough and much -raided border lands, and 
exactly that which the army official had sought 
to provide against happened, and happened in 
a way that neither could have foreseen. 

For three days and nights the big canvas- 
topped coach bowled. across an open ‘‘cow 
country.’’ Here and there a group of squat 
buildings and high corrals marked a cattle or 
a horse ranch, and every ten to fifteen miles 


the coach halted at a squat station of logs or | 
adobe bricks to change teams, and twice each | 


day to give the pas- 
sengers a chance to 
get a hasty meal. 

On the fourth morn- 
ing there came out to 
the road from a ranch 
near by a portly, lum- 
bering man, with two 
mulattoes ‘‘ toting ’’ 
huge handbags, which 
he ordered them to tie 
to the rear of the 
coach. 

The passengers that 
the stage had picked 
up had been tran- 
sients who were rid- 
ing from ranch to 


THEY SOON HAD 





THE ONE-ARMED MAN HELPLESS. 


son and the captain’s 
daughter. When the big man climbed in, the 
doctor gave up his seat and sat beside the girl. 

‘*My name’s Bowson—Jim Bowson,’’ the 
newcomer announced. ‘‘I’m the fat man of 
Texas.’’ Shaking with laughter, he turned to 
the doctor. ‘‘What might be your handle, 
stranger ?’’ 

‘‘Samson—Doctor Samson,’’ the other re- 
plied pleasantly. ‘‘I’ve plenty of pills with 
me. ” 

Bowson roared at the joke. 

‘*T gen’ly carry ’em, too,’’ he said jovially. 
‘‘Sugar of lead—that’s about the only kind 
that goes in this man’s country.’’ 

‘*T sometimes carry that sort,’’ admitted the 
doctor; ‘‘six to the box.’’ 

‘*Yes, patient takes ’em one at a time—as 
needed. ’” 

The fat man, finding his own crude humor 
vastly to his liking, again shook with laughter. 

‘* But here’s something better, doc,’’ he 
added, and pulled a pint flask from his hip 
pocket. ‘‘Corn juice,’’ he said, offering the 
bottle to the doctor, ‘‘as good as Texas makes. ’’ 

The doctor shook 
his head smilingly. 
**T’ve never used it, ’’ 
he said. 

**You a doctor, and 
never used whiskey! 
Well, you miss the 
good thing, doc.’’ He 
helped himself liber- 
ally from his flask. 

The girl drew her- 
self back into her cor- 
ner in disgust and 
buried her face in her 
arm. In spite of the 
cramped position and 
the jolting of~ the 
coach, she fell asleep, 


‘armed man helpless. 
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DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THE COACH ROCKED, PITCHED AND TUMBLED, AND BOWLED ON FASTER AND FASTER DOWN THE HILL. 


A CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER 


and did not awaken until the stage 
halted at a ford for the noon 
luncheon. 

The passengers were allowed ten 
minutes in which to get out, stretch 
their legs and eata sandwich. The 
captain’s daughter declined to leave 
her seat, and the driver brought a lunch 
kit from his boot and passed it in to 
her with a cup of yellow water from 
the creek. She made herself a sandwich 
from sliced bread and meat and ate lan- 
guidly, while the others stirred about. 
The two cavalrymen had seated them- 
selves on the hard earth of the creek 
bank, with their carbines beside them. 

The driver and doctor were talking 
together, when Bowson approached the 
seated cavalrymen and offered them his 
whiskey flask. As one of them, a cor- 
poral, accepted it doubtfully and took a 
sip, Bowson deftly kicked his carbine 
into the creek. 

Instantly the other guard caught up 
his weapon and turned its muzzle upon 
his astonished fellow. ‘‘Hands up!’’ 
he commanded, and the helpless cor- 
poral obeyed. 

At the fat man’s hostile motion the 
stage driver had flung himself upon 
Doctor Samson. Bowson sprang to the 
driver’s aid, and they soon had the one- 
In another second 
they had tied their two prisoners hand 
and foot with pieces of picket line. 

Bowson now unhooked one of his 
bulky bags, took from it a leather- 
covered case, and out of that a set of 
steel tools, a can and a coil of fuse. 

The captain’s daughter, white-faced, 
sat looking on. 

**No ’casion to be scared, miss—no- 
body’ll be hurt,’’ the fat man assured 
her as he and his confederates turned 
to the coach. They lifted the doctor’s 
square box out at the front, set it upon 
the ground and, tearing its canvas cover 
off, revealed a small iron safe. 

‘*Go out in the bushes a ways,’’ said 
Bowson to the pale and silent girl. 
‘*Wait till you hear a pop, then come on 
back—you’!l find your friends all right.” 
The girl roused herself as if from a 
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nightmare. As the three robbers moved farther 
off with the safe, she gathered her handbag and 
the doctor’s tin case from under her seat. Con- 
cealing the case between her bag and her skirt, 
she got out of the coach on the side opposite 
the men. She followed the stage road back, 
at an abrupt angle from the ford, until she 
came upon a cattle trail. 

Breathing more freely as she put distance 
between herself and the coach, she ran along 
the cattle trail. She presently found herself 
in an arroyo that ran between low bluffs, 
which were capped with tumbled rock ledges. 

Climbing up the highest bluff, the girl quickly 
came to a place from which she could overlook 
the ford. From cover of bush and ledge she 
peered down at the coach and the six horses. 
None of the men were in sight. 

For what seemed to her an age she waited 
in suspense to know what would follow the 
blowing up of the safe. She was expecting to 
hear a cannon-like roar, and when, after a 
weary time, she heard a sound like the bursting 
of a firecracker, she could hardly believe that 
an iron safe had been broken open. 

Ten minutes passed, and she heard some one 
shout from near the coach, ‘‘Come on, miss! 
All right now!’? 

The call was repeated at intervals for some 
minutes. Then there was silence for perhaps 
an hour. The girl held herself in hiding and 
continued to watch. 

At last two horsemen appeared, riding down 
the road. When they came to the cattle trail, 
they halted. One dismounted and, bending 
over, was lost to sight behind some bush. The 
man was looking for her tracks! The robbers 
would not go away until they had found her! 

She felt a sudden, appalling sense of respon- 
sibility, and she took a tighter grip on the 
doctor’s tin case. Her breath came in gasps. 
When she remembered, however, that the earth 
of trail and road was baked as hard as adobe 
brick, she felt a little calmer. She felt sure 
that the men could not follow her tracks. 

Presently the man remounted his horse and 
conferred with his companion. Then they 
came on along the cow trail, scanning both sides 
of the path. They passed beneath the girl’s 
perch, and she watched them in suspense until 
they rode out of sight into the arroyo. 

A moment later, however, the girl saw 
Bowson walk leisurely across a small opening 
some hundred yards below the ford. So he, 
too, was looking for her as far as he thought 
prudent to go from the coach ! 

Those others also would soon come back and 
might make a more thorough search for her 
along the trail. Keeping well within cover of 
bush and rock, the girl crept noiselessly down 
to the cow path. 

There she took off her shoes and ran with 
the speed of an athlete along the trail. A light 
breeze, rustling among dry leaves, muffled her 
unshod footfalls. When she neared the stage 
road she dodged into the brush, and then con- 
tinued more cautiously on her way. 

She kept in the brush until she made sure 
that the fat man was not in sight. Then she 
darted down the road toward the coach. She 
quickly stowed away the doctor’s tin case, 
opened her handbag and took therefrom a 
pistol, a box of cartridges and a pocket knife. 

Doctor Samson and the cavalryman were 
lying some yards away tightly bound with 
the picket ropes. As the girl leaned over the 
doctor to cut his bonds, his pale cheeks glowed 
with joy and excitement. 

‘*You’ll have to use these,’’ the girl whis- 
pered, thrusting pistol and cartridges into his 
hand; ‘‘the other man must drive!’’ 

He nodded jubilantly. 

‘‘Sh—sh—don’t speak |’? the girl whispered, 
as she freed the cavalryman. ‘‘The big man’s 
in the bushes close by. Can you drive?’’ 

‘*Never pulled a line over six.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to do it somehow,’’ she said. 
‘*Untie the lead horses and get ready to start. 
T’ll handle the whip.’’ 

In two or three minutes from the time she 
reached the coach all three were in their places 
—the doctor, armed, at the rear; the soldier, 
with the lines in hand, and the girl beside 
him, with a short-handled, long-lashed stage 
whip, ready for action. 

The corporal gathered his reins. The girl 
stood erect and, leaning slightly forward, swung 
her lash. It circled, coiled and writhed above 
her head, and then leaped out and smartly 
flicked a lead horse on the flank. 

The lead horses sprang forward ; their traces 
tautened as they dug their feet into the baked 
earth. No word was spoken. The corporal 
slapped the ‘‘wheelers’’ gently with his ends 
of the reins; the long lash circled, hissing 
over the middle pair, and the stage bowled 
forward. 

They splashed noisily across the creek ; cau- 
tion no longer availed. As they mounted the 
far bank, the guard yelled, the stage whip sang 
and stung, and the six horses took the road at 
a flying gallop. 

They got into action none too soon, for 
Bowson splashed across the creek and mounted 
its bank no more than twenty yards behind 
the coach. He opened fire upon them with a 
six-shooter, and the doctor replied with his 
pistol. 

The swift exchange of shots was ineffective. 
Two trunks and the big man’s bundles, 





strapped on behind, gave the coach some pro- 
tection against fire from the rear. 

The galloping team quickly carried the stage 
beyond the zone of immediate danger; but 
the next stage ranch was seven or eight miles 
ahead, and two horsemen, with long-range 
guns, were somewhere within the bush of the 
creek valley. 

The girl, with one hand holding to the rail, 
peered anxiously over the canvas top of the 
coach. Just as anxiously the one-armed officer 
kept watch behind. 

The corporal driver, no less apprehensive, 
wanted to increase their speed. But the girl 
said, ‘‘No, we’ll do our hard running when 
we have to.’? And she kept the team at an 
easy gallop. 

A few miles ahead nen could see a rise in 
the road that led to the summit of a low divide. 
The ford was a mile behind them when two 
riders shot out of the bush near the creek and 
gave instant chase. The girl judged that they 
were pushing their animals hard in order to 
catch the stage on the nearer slope of the divide. 

‘*Better turn ’em loose!’’ shouted the cor- 


poral, after a glance over his shoulder. ‘‘Sta- 
tion’s in sight across the divide !’’ 
The girl shook her head. ‘‘Remember those 


are cavalry horses,’’ she cried, ‘‘and a ‘pound 
of drag’s heavier than ten on the back’ !’’ 
She wielded her long whip with restraint, but 
set the six forward at a stiffer gallop. 

With careful eye she measured distances. 
The top of the divide, she judged, was about 
twice as far ahead as the horsemen were be- 
hind. The stage horses were probably making 
about half the speed of the pursuers. 

Inside the coach, the doctor, believing that 
the stage horses were doing their best, prepared 
himself for battle. He rolled the back peed 
of the coach to the top 
and strapped it fast; then, 
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toughened by long stretches of hard driving, 
was instant and magnificent. The coach seemed 
to leap from one rough spot in the trail to the 
next. The doctor thrust his pistol between 
his knees and clung to the back of his seat. 

Hanging on thus, he saw the frantic horse- 
men drop to the rear. Their mounts had passed 
the limit of enduring speed. The coach drew 
out of range of gunshot, and the doctor cheered 
in triumph as the pair of pursuers halted two 
hundred yards to the rear. 

‘* Say, miss,’’ cried the corporal, as the 
team fell into a trot and the girl sank into 
the seat beside him, ‘‘ say, that bluecoat 
wasn’t a regular! He was-a recruit—an 








ex-deserter, too, and I knew it; but ’twasn’t 
no good for a non-commish to say any- 
thing ? 

The girl nodded vigorous assent and com- 
prehension. Her zealous regard for the honor 
of a regular was quite as keen as the corporal’s, 

‘“‘What was in that safe?’’ asked the cap- 
tain’s daughter, when she and the doctor were 
again alone in the coach. 

**Cotton, just raw cotton. My tin case holds 
the quarterly pay for Fort Zarah—not enough 
to demand a squad escort, but enough to 
have cost a paymaster his shoulder straps if 
you hadn’t been on the coach.’’ 


SSSHOPPING WITH 
GRANDMOTHER MINTON 


Ry Daisy Crabbe Curtis 


standing stock-still in the middle of the 
sidewalk, all unmindful of the fact 
that she was blocking the way of the hurrying 
Christmas shoppers. ‘‘That child has hurt 
himself! Ican tell by the way he cries. Pick 
him up, Susan !’’ 
‘*O grandmother !’? protested Susan. ‘‘He’s 
dirty |” 
‘*Bumps hurt a dirty boy just as much as a 
clean one,’’ said Grandmother Minton. 
Susan sighed, and with the air of a martyr 
lifted the weeping urchin to his feet. 


Tota !? said Grandmother Minton, 





because of her queer, old-fashioned clothes! 
Why will she insist upon making them herself, 
and all after the same old pattern, when 
father’s ready and willing to buy her the best 
the stores afford? Why can’t she be like Lil- 
lian Teller’s grandmother, always dressed in 
fashion and with her hair stylishly arranged? 
And why will grandmother persist in carrying 
that absurd old black velvet bag everywhere 
she goes? Hasn’t each of us, at some time or 
other, given her a new bag?’’ 

‘*Why don’t you take one of your new 
bags?’? Susan had asked grandmother that 
very morning when they 
started for the train. 





kneeling upon the seat, he 
placed the box of car- 
tridges between his knees. 

The pistol he held was 
a target weapon with a 
long barrel, and was fit- 
ted with globe and peep 
sights. It was quite differ- 
ent from the weapon that 
had been taken from him, 
and not one that he would 
have chosen for the work 
that he had in hand. Its 
killing range was perhaps 
seventy yards. 

One of the pursuing 
horsemen was some rods 
behind the other, but they 
both were within a quar- 
ter of a mile, and still the 
pace of the coach did not 
increase. On they came, 
drawing nearer, yard by 
yard. The fight must soon 
begin. The army man 
thrust his head outside 
and shouted at the guard: 

‘*Get Miss King down 
in the boot—front of seat 
—make her stay there!’’ 
He repeated the command, 
but could not tell whether 
the corporal heard it. At 
any rate, the girl did not 
leave her post. 

The nearest rider was 
soon within fifty yards. 
It was the treacherous sol- 
dier—the robber recruit. 
The officer prayed that 
his fire at that man might 





ORAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 
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EACH DOLL BROUGHT FOR HER 
INSPECTION SEEMED MORE 
BEAUTIFUL THAN THE LAST. 


‘*It seems like they’re 
too gorgeous,’’ grand- 
mother had said, ‘‘to hold 
my peppermint drops and 
snacks of medicine and 
pennies for the children, 
not to mention my packet 
of court-plaster and spec- 
tacle case and bit of thread 
and needle. The bags you 
dear people gave me just 
go with ’broidered hand- 
kerchiefs and smellin’ salts 
and ten-dollar bills,’’ she 
added, with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

‘*But your black bag is 

”? 


‘““Tut, child, it’s an old 
friend grown shabby in 
helpin’ me and others. 
Your grandfather gave it 
to me before he died and 
I came to live at your 
house. That bag’s seen 
good times and bad times. 
It’s taken medicine to the 
poor and the sick. It’s 
carried my clean handker- 
chief and collection money 
to church. It’s been to 
weddin’s and funerals, and 
even carried a set of in- 
fant’s clothes for a new- 
born babe of the Raffertys’ 
that hadn’t a stitch to its 
back. Why,’’ said Grand- 
mother Minton, tenderly 
smoothing its rusty draw- 
ing - strings, ‘* you don’t 
know how lonesome and 








not miss. 

The fellow was lying 
low behind his horse’s ears, with his carbine 
thrust forward, getting ready for a shot. The 
coach had reached the top of the divide and 
begun the descent. 

And then a shrill, high-keyed shout rang 
in the doctor’s ears, and above the rattle of 
wheels and the clatter of hoofs he heard the 
pistol-like cracking of the stage whip. The 
coach bounded forward as if heaved ahead by 
an explosion. 

High above its rattle rose the penetrating 
shouts. Out of the tail of his eye the astonished 
doctor saw the writhing end of a long lash 
curling through the air; its cracking reports 
sounded like the continuous fire of a magazine 


The coach rocked, pitched and tumbled, 
and bowled on faster and faster down the 
hill. The speed now was terrific. But 
the pursuers, urging on their horses, grimly 
held the pace and even yet gained inch by 
inch. 

When he was within thirty yards of the 
coach the nearer man began to shoot, and the 
one-armed doctor, bouncing round inside 
the coach, replied as best he could. Neither 
he nor the robbers could aim accurately, but 
he was afraid that a chance shot might hit the 
captain’s daughter. 

Clinging with one hand to the rail, the 
girl held her place. Her cries at the flying 
team grew shriller; her whip ceased its crack- 
ing reports, and the stinging lash fell, flank 
and rear, upon the leaping six. 

The response of those unwinded stage horses, 


.| granddaughter. 





‘*Tt’s his forehead, poor child !’’ said Grand- 
mother Minton, gently touching a red bump 
on the boy’s forehead. ‘‘Don’t ery, sonny; 
grandma’s got somethin’ in her little black 
bag that will stop the hurt. Here ’tis—arnica, 
and a nice clean handkerchief to bind it up 
with,’’ she went on soothingly as she worked. 
‘*Feels better already, eh? And here’s some- 
thin’ more to help,’’ she added, popping a 
piece of white candy into hismouth. ‘‘That’s 
good for the cry. All right, now?’’ 

‘* Grandmother, come!’’ whispered Susan 
with scarlet cheeks. 

She was painfully embarrassed by the 
curious crowd that had collected about them. 

‘*Wait till I see if he walks all right,’’ said 
the old lady, whose face was filled with moth- 
erly anxiety. 

‘‘Of course he walks all right! Do come!’’ 

The bystanders made way respectfully for 
the little old lady and her stylishly dressed 
Susan carefully avoided their 
glances, but Grandmother Minton beamed im- 
partially upon them all from behind her mas- 
sive-rimmed spectacles. 

Would grandmother ever learn not to make 
herself so conspicuous, Susan wondered. 
Mother might have known that something like 
this would happen. She ought not to have 
insisted upon Susan’s going with grandmother 
to the city, and on a shopping expedition, too! 
‘‘Why,’’ thought Susan, glancing at her com- 
panion, ‘‘even if grandmother wasn’t always 
doing things that make people stop and look 
at her, they would look at her just the same 





homesick I’d feel without 
this bag!’’ 

‘*Here we are at Trasher & Brown’s,’’ said 
Susan as they approached a great store. 
‘*Now, what’s first on your list?’’ she asked 
briskly. ‘‘I’ll just hurry her along,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and maybe we can catch the one- 
thirty train home.’’ 

‘* Let’s see!’’ said Grandmother Minton, 
pulling a worn piece of paper from her bag. 
‘*You’ll have to read it for me, Susan. [I left 
my readin’ specs at home. ’’ 

‘*Peppermint sticks, ’’ read Susan. ‘‘Candy’s 
in the basement. Let’s take the elevator.’’ 

‘*Department stores are funny,’’ said Grand- 
mother Minton, with a chuckle. ‘‘ Candy, 
calicoes and furniture all mixed up together. ’’ 
They had reached the candy counter, and she 
addressed the clerk in a confidential tone: 
‘*Yes, I want peppermint sticks, red and white 
ones. They’re the tastiest for Christmas. 
What? Oh, two dozen, I should say! Let me 
see, they’re for the Raffertys and Bensons and 
Manders and— Best. make it three dozen. 
What’s that, Susan? A shopping card? You 
tell her how to make it out. I’m too old- 
fashioned for shopping cards, I guess. What 
next, Susan? Oh, yes, dolls! Neliie Rafferty 
wants a yellow-haired one. Can you tell me 
where the yellow-haired dolls are?’’ she asked 
the clerk. ‘‘Nellie Rafferty’s set her heart —’’ 

‘*T know where the dolls are, grandmother,”’ 
said Susan hastily. 

She did wish that grandmother would not 
always take the clerks into her confidence! 

Grandmother Minton fairly reveled in the 
doll department. She went from one show case 




















to another, exclaiming over the pretty curls | 
aad attractive dresses. Each doll brought for | 
her inspection seemed more beautiful than the | 
last, and she could not decide which one 
would best please ragged little Nellie Rafferty. 
Susan was in despair. It was after twelve 
o’clock and she had seen other items on 
grandmother’s list: a fire engine, a red cart, 
some brown yarn, a girl’s coat, infant’s under- 
wear, shoes and stockings. She fairly gasped. 
Why, they would be lucky if they reached 
home on the three-eighteen ! 

‘*Grandmother,’’ she suggested, ‘‘how would 
it be if I bought some of the other things for 
you while you’re selecting the doll? Shall I,’’ 
consulting the list, ‘‘buy the girl’s coat and 
the infant’s underwear ?’’ 

‘‘Why, you might, I suppose, though I’d 
counted on pickin’ them out myself.’’ 

**Tt will save time if I do it.’’ 

‘*Well,’? agreed Grandmother Minton reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘I’ll try and tell you exactly what I 
want. The coat’s to be eight-year size, and 
mind, it must be strong and durable. Like’s 
not, it will be handed down from one child to 
another in the Benson family, and they’re such 
husky young ones it’]l have to be good and 
stout to stand the strain. ‘lhe infant’s under- 





when she was taking her high-school examina- 
tions and was so snappy and cross to everyone. 

*‘Oh,’’ thought Susan remorsefully, ‘‘I’m 
just hateful to grandmother! It was wonderful 
of her to help that child this morning. I’m 
such a proud, stuck-up thing I’d have let him 
die, I suppose, rather than lift my hand to 
help him. Grandmother would help anyone 
who’sin need. She’d give her last cent to —’’ 

‘*There,’’ said a cheery voice, ‘‘you look 
better! Wasn’t it lucky I was near by when 
you felt faint?’’ 

Susan turned sharply and her eyes opened 
wide. There, bending solicitously over a 
woman who lay on the divan, was grand- 
mother! She had in her hand one of the little 
bottles from her black bag and was bathing and 
rubbing the sick woman’s forehead. Susan held 
her breath and drew near. How infinitely 
dear grandmother was! She had taken off her 
coat and looked so quaint and grandmotherly 
in her fitted basque and softly shirred skirt. 
How suitably the close little bonnet framed the 
white hair, plump face and kind blue eyes! 

Susan’s gaze wandered to the woman to 
whom her grandmother was ministering. She 
was so stylishly gowned that Susan was aston- 
ished when she saw her face. It was much 
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| northwest boundary of British India; from 
old,’’? thought Susan, ‘‘in spite of her stylish, 


rouge on the cheeks, looked ghastly. ‘‘She’s 


young-looking elothes. Why,she must be older 
than grandmother! Maybe she’s a grand- 
mother, too, but she doesn’t look like a com- 
fortable one. She’d never go into the kitchen 
and make doughnuts for me and mince pie for 
Brother Jack. She’d never, never help a dirty 
child that had hurt himself!’’ 

‘*Grandmother!’’ called Susan softly. 

‘*Well, Sue, child,’’ said Grandmother Min- 
ton, with a welcoming smile, ‘‘so you’ve come 
forme! Iaimed to get back to the doll counter 
before you came, but this lady was taken faint 
right near where I was, and of course I came 
here with her. Land’s sake, child, you look 
pale yourself! Sit right down in this chair. 
I’ll have to rub your forehead, too.’’ 

‘*I’m all right now that I’ve found you. O 
grandmother, I thought you were lost!’’ 

‘*Well, well, I was comin’ right back, Sue. 
Here’s my handkerchief. There! I guess,’’ 
said Grandmother Minton, with a smile, as she 
fumbled in her black bag, ‘‘if you are going to 
ery, I’ll have to give you a candy drop like I 
gave that little boy this mornin’.’’ 

**Do,’? said Susan, laughing through her 





tears, ‘‘and get it from the bottom of your 


‘wear is to be one-year size and wool, Susan! | wrinkled and, in spite of the faint touch of | little black bag, grandmother!’’ 


Don’t let them give you anything 
but wool.’’ 


there those officers who had not taken their 
leave in Persia started on a trip through cen- 
tral India; they rejoined us at Bombay two 
weeks later. 

After Bombay came Colombo and Trincoma- 
lee in Ceylon, and Penang and Singapore in 
the Strait of Malacca. All those places except 


| perhaps Trincomalee are well known to trav- 
|elers and need no description, but we had a 


pleasant time in each, for the hospitality of 
the residents in the Far East is unbounded. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


ROM Singapore we steamed to Sarawak 
F in Borneo, where an Englishman, Cap- 

tain Brooke of the East Indian army, 
had made. himself a king ; indeed, the Brookes 
still rule there. Then we went to Batavia 
with the intention of continuing the cruise 
through the great archipelago controlled by the 
Dutch. By that time, however, we had arrived 
within the jurisdiction of the commander of 
our naval forces on the Asiatic station, and he 
did not appear to view our further deviation 
from a direct line so favorably as we did, for 
he cabled to us to join him at once in Japan, 





where he was awaiting his new flagship. Soto 
Yokohama we went by the way of 
Manila, then to Amoy in China, 





‘*Yes, yes,’’ said Susan, impatient 
to be off. ‘‘Stay right here, grand- 
mother, until I come for you.””_~ 

It took Susan much longer than 
she had expected to purchase the coat 
and underwear. She had to goto the 
third floor for the coat, and she found 
the sales clerk busy trying to please 
a most exacting customer, who seemed 
to want to examine every coat in stock 
before making a selection. When 
Susan’s turn came, she hurriedly 
purchased a dark blue chinchilla and 
then went in search of the under- 
wear. 

The afternoon shoppers were begin- 
ning to throng the floors when Susan 
finally made her way back to the toy 
department. That, thought Susan, 
must account for the fact that, al- 
though she had nearly reached the 
spot where the dolls were sold, she 
had not yet caught a glimpse of a 
little white-haired lady in an old- 
fashioned black dress and with a 
shabby black velvet bag in her hand. 

‘*This is the very counter where I 
left her,’’ said Susan, with a puzzled 
frown. ‘‘She must be looking at some of the 
show cases near by, or perhaps she has walked 
a little way to look for me.’’ 

She was beginning to feel anxious, for she 
knew that Grandmother Minton would not be 
likely to wander about the big store by herself. 

Susan began to thread her way among the 
shoppers, scanning each one sharply. At first 
she was deliberate and polite, but after she | 
had circled several times round the toy depart- 
ment and still had caught no glimpse of Grand- 
mother Minton’s kind old face she became 
’ desperate and pushed her way rudely hither 
and thither. What had become of her grand- 
mother? Was she wandering helplessly round 
with no one to pilot her? Would anyone 
notice that she was lost and try to help her? 

Susan stopped short in her wanderings. A | 
possibility that filled her with dread had flashed 
into her mind. Such things had happened to 
other people, she knew. Could it be that grand- | 
mother had been taken suddenly ill and been 
rushed to the hospital? What would father 
say? Was not Grandmother Minton his own 
mother? Had he not cautioned Susan that 
morning to take the best of care of her and | 
bring her safe home to him again? Now, she 
would have to telephone and tell him—oh, she 
could not! And what would mother say? 
And all the Raffertys and Bensons and Man- 
ders? They worshiped Grandmother Minton! 

Some one grasped Susan’s arm, and the polite 
voice of the floorwalker questioned her. 

‘*What is it, miss? Have you lost your 
purse ?’? 

Susan realized then that she had been wring- 
ing her hands and that tears were in her eyes. 
‘*Nol’’? she gasped. ‘‘I—I wish I had!’’ 

** Beg pardon 9? 

‘*T’ve lost my grandmother,’’ explained 
Susan. ‘‘Have you seen her?’’ 

The puzzled look upon the floorwalker’s face 
caused Susan to be more coherent. She told 
him then what had happened, and he suggested 
that she go to the waiting room and rest while 
he went to the office and made various inquiries. 
He was sure that they would be able to find her 
grandmother. And Susan, because she was 
bewildered and felt faint and weary and knew 
nothing better to do, acted upon his suggestion. 

The waiting room was filled with the usual 
number of weary shoppers, some of whom were 
trying to soothe fretful children. Susan sat 
down in one of the vacant chairs. It had been 
more than an hour since she had missed her 
grandmother. Could it be only yesterday that 
she had gone to her to have her gloves mended 
at the very last minute, so that she might wear 
them to the concert? It seemed ages and ages 
ago. Grandmother had never been out of 











THE U.S.S. “ BROOKLYN” IN NEW YORK HARBOR AFTER HER RETURN FROM ASIATIC 


WATERS IN 1889. 


THE HOMEWARD-BOUND PENNANT, MORE THAN FIVE 


HUNDRED FEET LONG, IS FLYING FROM THE MAIN TRUCK. 


NAVAL REMINISCENCES 





wo Parts 


“Oy Slomural Charles |. Badger, USH 


HEN the old sloop-of- 
war Brooklyn sailed for 


Asiatic waters, she began 





a Part Two 


e.~ | Abraham, and centuries before. 
S| After a little experience we de- 
cided not only that the road had 


and finally to Nagasaki in Japan. 

At the time we all lamented our 
failure to visit the interesting points 
in the so-called Dutch East Indies, 
but a year later the admiral himself 
took us down for a cruise. in those 
latitudes. We visited such ports as 
Amboina, Ternate and Macassar— 
picturesque places, but very hot and 
unhealthful. The Dutch maintain 
an army and a navy in the East, 
seattered round among their posses- 
sions in the interest of their com- 
merce, which is much larger and 
more important in that part of the 
world than we generally realize. 

During the two years that the 
Brooklyn was actually on the Asiatic 
station after becoming flagship, we 
visited nearly all of the important 
ports in China, Korea and Japan in 
the routine performance of man-of- 
war duties. 

At last, in August, 1888, when 
we had been nearly three years in 
commission, we sailed for New York 
from Kobe, Japan. Very proudly 
and joyfully we gazed at our silken 
‘*homeward - bound’’ pennant, five hundred 
and fifty-five feet long (the height of the Wash- 
ington Monument), streaming in the fresh 
breeze far astern as we steamed out amid cheers 
to the ‘‘homeward bounder’’ from the ships 
at anchor in the Roads. __ 

The orders were to return by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. We estimated that in 
| about four months we should see our homes 
|again. But man proposes. One beautiful 
| morning, when the sea was perfectly smooth 





a period of single-ship cruising that is rare in | existed in Abraham’s time but that it had and our engines were turning as smoothly 


these later days. The orders allowed much 
discretion in respect to the itinerary of the voy- 
age, which also is unusual at the present time ; 
no unnecessary delays are now permitted. 

Our first stop was at Horta, a quaint town 
in the Azores. We made the passage largely 
under sail in order to save coal. Thence we 
went to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta and Port Said. 
From Port Said we had opportunity to visit 
Cairo and the pyramids. Then we took our 
ship through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea 
to Aden, a British possession that commands 
the entrance to the Red Sea. It is justly cele- 
brated as one of the hottest and most sterile 
places in which white people are condemned 
todwell. Its importance lies in its geographical 
and strategic position, and the British at all 
times maintain a garrison there. 


THE CHARMS OF SHIRAZ. 


ENCE we went to Muscat, at the 
southeastern corner of Arabia, nominally 
governed by a native ‘‘sultan,’’ but really 


a base for her squadron of small cruisers and 
gunboats engaged in suppressing the slave 
trade and other illicit commerce along the 


the Persian Gulf. From Muscat came and 
probably still come most_of the dried dates 
imported into the United Sfates—a trade begun 
and carried on almost exclusively by Salem 


Indian trade. 

From Muscat to Bushire in Persia was only 
a short run. From there our captain, who 
dearly loved to get off the beaten paths of 
travel, arranged a journey to the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, some two hundred miles in the inte- 
rior. The trip to and from Persepolis took 
three weeks and was from start to finish of 
utmost interest. We traveled on mule back, 
and made no small caravan with the pack 
animals that carried our food, cooking utensils, 
bedding and other baggage. The route we 
used was the same by which communication 
between certain parts of Central Asia and the 





patience with Susan, not even during that week 


sea has been maintained since the days of | 


under the control of Great Britain, and used as 


east coast of Africa, the Arabian coast and in | 





| not been repaired since. 

The trail led us over mountain passes, the 
highest of which was seven thousand feet above 
the sea, through stony, sterile valleys, along 
swift mountain streams. We slept in the great 
caravansaries maintained by the government 
for the benefit of travelers of the trail. At 
Shiraz, the capital of the province of Fars, and 
one of the leading cities in size and importance 
in Persia, the authorities entertained us most 
hospitably, indeed magnificently. That was 
somewhat surprising, for our visit was not in 
any way official. The city of Shiraz has at 
various times been the capital and literary 
centre of the empire, and the odor of literary 
sanctity still lingers, for here some of the most 
celebrated of Persian poets are buried. 

We were quartered for the three days of our 
stay in a beautiful garden that seemed to have 
come out of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ Streams 
of water flowed in tiled channels between banks 
of orange trees and plantations of great rose- 
bushes. Miniature cascades broke the even 
flow here and there, and the rose-scented air 
was full of the murmur of waters so dear to 
the hearts of dwellers in that parched land. 
A guard of well-uniformed soldiers looked to 
our safety, and numerous attendants tried in 
every way to increase our comfort. The charm 





| of our stay at Shiraz will always linger in our | 


memories. 


| RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


and Boston ships in the early days of East | 


lis, which is said to have been destroyed 
by Alexander the Great during his 
campaign against India, some three hundred 
years before Christ. There we saw the ruins 
of the great palace and the tombs of kings 
whose names were familiar to us (more or less) 
in the days when we stumbled through our 
ancient history lessons. Indeed, the tombs of 
the most celebrated Persian monarchs, Darius, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes and the rest, are to be 
found either at Persepolis or near it. 
When we returned to the Brooklyn we 
continued our voyage through the Strait of 
Ormuz, and touched at Karachi, a port on the 


Fs Shiraz it is forty miles to Persepo- 





as a well-kept sewing machine, we neared 
Nagasaki, where we were to touch for coal. 
| Suddenly there was a crash. Our propeller 
| shaft had broken. We made sail and in the 
| light breeze worked down to the entrance of 
the harbor, where a friendly Russian gunboat 
| just coming out turned round and gave us a 
| tow to the anchorage. 
| 


A SUIT OF NEW SAILS. 


all regretied the accident, but it did 

W not give us any great sorrow, for we 
| believed that we should be ordered to 
| San Francisco under sail, which would take 
| forty-five or fifty days with good luck, and go 
home across the continent. Thus we should 
get home about two months sooner than if we 
went round the Cape. 

Our anticipations of official action were 
wrong. In answer to our cabled report we 
received from Washington a message that 
read in effect as follows: ‘‘Put ship in dry 
dock, take propeller on deck and proceed to 
New York under sail, Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn route as preferred.’’ 

We received those directions with no great 
amount of enthusiasm. We chose the Cape 
Horn route, which, although greater in dis- 
tanee, offered better chances for favorable 
winds. On September 5, 1888, we sailed for 
Honolulu; we intended to make the most of 
our Easting in the North Pacific, where west- 
erly winds were to be expected. 

After a stormy passage of forty-one days we 
arrived at the Hawaiian Islands ; but our sails, 
old and rotten from long use, had been con- 
stantly splitting, and had given the sailmaker’s 
gang unceasing employment all the way across 
the Pacific. We needed new sails for the heavy 
weather that was to be expected during the 
passage round Cape Horn. So we hired a 
disused skating rink on shore, bought all the 
canvas in town, and in eighteen days had a 
handsome suit of sails, which subsequently 
stood the stress of the heaviest gales. 

Then on November 10, 1888, we sailed away, 
escorted outside the harbor by the genial king, 








Kalakaua, and half the population of the island 
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<> 
capital, who bade us good-by with hearty 
cheers and vigorous waving of handkerchiefs. 

It was a long passage round the Horn—one 
hundred and forty-one days to St. Thomas in 
the Danish West Indies, where we touched for 
provisions before continuing on to New York. 
We sighted no land and very few vessels during 


that passage of nearly five months, and after | 


the first three or four days out of port we had 
no fresh provisions. Even the potatoes and 
onions, of which we had laid in a large stock, 
went bad, although we had taken the utmost 
care to preserve them. But even under those 
conditions health on board ship was extraor- 
dinarily good ; we lost only one man by disease. 

The old ship could sail well under favorable 


the high southern latitudes she ran off twenty- 
eight hundred miles in fourteen days—good 
work for any sailing ship. Our long passage 
was Owing to bad luck in picking up the 
**trades’’ and in crossing the equatorial calm 
belts, the doldrums, in both oceans. 

The Brooklyn reached New: York on April 
24, 1889, and on May 14th her flag and commis- 
sion pennant were hauled down, the crew paid 





off, —nearly.every man a year over the term for | to lay lines like cobwebs on acres and acres of 


which he had enlisted,—the officers detached | 
and her long cruise of three years and seven | 
months happily ended. 


The charm of naval life lies now, as in the | 
past, in its uncertainty. You are here to-day | 


| woodland farm and fallow—ah, that was glo- 
rious work! 


Later on there was town work to do—laying 


out new streets and staking out many lots. | 
That work was more exact. Measurements | 


and off for the uttermost ends of the earth | had to be taken to the fraction of an inch, lines 


to-morrow. 


British cruiser squadron in Mexican waters, 
writing me at midnight on one of the last days 


of July, 1914, at Vera Cruz, where his flagship | 


was, to bid me good-by, saying that in obedi- 
ence to sudden and unexpected orders he was 
off at daylight, ‘‘perhaps to sterner duties.’’ 


| Three or four months later he died gallantly 
conditions, and in the ‘‘brave west winds’’ of | 


off the coast of Chile in a battle with a German 
squadron. He had found the sterner duties. 

It is not all pleasure in the navy. It is in 
fact a life of hard work and many sacrifices, 
but, on the other hand, it is life in the open—a 
life for the strong. ‘The weakling soon disap- 
pears. To him who will loyally and cheerfully 
take the bad with the good and be ready when 
the ‘‘sterner duties’? come it is a career to 
gratify every worthy ambition. 


.NORTH FORTY EAST 
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3 Adan i tanleyOrchard | 
3 i Py S good as his word 
7 ray 3 was John Oak- 
3\t H ford. When the 
3 di next afternoon Nathan 
} $5 ; Brill carried a bunch of 
so dahlias over to Ralph’s 


Co ls ay mother, he found that 


his ‘‘chum’’ had just returned from the post 
office with a letter for Mr. Orchard. On the 
envelope was printed the inscription: ‘‘John 
Lewis Oakford, Civil Engineer and Sur- 
veyor,’’ and the letter itself read as follows: 


Mr. Stanley Orchard. 

Dear Sir. As your son Ralph seems to have a 
fancy for surveying and some knowledge of field 
work, I can offer him a position-with me as chain- 
man, to be held as long as he does his work faith- 
fully, or as long as I need his services. I will pay 
him a dollar a day to start on, and will advance his 
wages as he learns hisduties. He can find board 
here for a little less than his income. This offer 
is open until Monday of next week. 

. Yours truly, J. L. Oakford. 


Stanley Orchard read the letter, and then he 
read it aloud in the presence of the company. 

‘Well, mother,’’ he said, turning to his 
wife, ‘‘what do you think of it?’’ 

What could she think of it, except to realize 
that it was the first voice from the great 
world calling her younger son from her side. 
Already one had gone forth, breaking the 
home ties and wrenching her heart. Only the 
month before she had seen her daughter leave. 
on her husband’s arm to go to a home of her 
own. Now came the demand for this, her 
cherished son. But she stood up bravely 
and brushed the tears from her eyes. 

‘*Tf it’s best for the boy,’’ she said, ‘‘he 
has my consent. But, father, how can you 
get along on the farm without him?’’ 

As Stanley Orchard sat turning the letter 
over in his hands, he tried not to show his 
pride in the fact that his son had been called 
to an occupation that demanded brains and 
learning as well as stout hands. Although 
there was not the slightest question in his 
mind about accepting Oakford’s offer, he 
believed that he ought to appear conservative 
in the matter and to seem to give it full con- 
sideration before expressing his opinion. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ he said at last. 
‘‘A dollar a day ain’t much. Ralph is 
worth that to me here on the place. After he 
pays his board down there he won’t have 


much left, and we’d have his elothes to buy.’’ | 


| 
| 


| the day in September that Nathan Brill went 
‘*But, Mr. Orehard,’’ he said, ‘‘think of the | 


Nathan Brill had been an eager listener. | 
It seemed to him a glorious chance for his | 
friend; and when he thought he saw that 
chance vanishing, he could not help putting in 
an appeal. 





“Sy Homer Greene 
In Ten aes Chapter Three 


husband had in his boy, and from long expe- 
rience could divine his inmost thought. 

‘*Come here, boys,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘and 
I'll tell you a secret. ’’ 

Then she whispered first into Ralph’s-ear 
and then into Nathan’s, ‘‘It’s all settled. 
He’s going to consent. ’’ 

**Mrs. Orchard!’ exclaimed Nathan. 

**Mother!’? cried Ralph joyfully. 

“Oh, [know! Iknow! Just you wait and 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 








I think of Rear Admiral Sir | made parallel to the breadth of a hair, angles 
Christopher Cradock, R. N., commanding the | 


turned with mathematical precision. A tree or 
a pile of stones could not mark a corner there. 
It must be the head of a tack in the level top 
of a plug set well into the ground, or a fine 
crossline chiseled on a buried stone monument. 

When the cold days of winter came there 
was work to do indoors. For the beginner it 
was mostly the tracing of maps—monotonous 
work indeed for the skilled draftsman, but 
work filled with variety and interest for Ralph. 

From time to time Mr. Oakford advanced the 
boy’s wages, until, by the time spring came, 
Ralph was earning two dollars.a day. When 
he went home for the Christmas holidays, he 
took with him for his mother a little gift that 
he had bought with his first savings. It was 
not an expensive gift—just a little thing for 
which he knew her heart had yearned for many 
years, a trifling luxury for which there had 
never been money enough on hand. By reason 
both of its own beauty and of the beauty of the 
affection that prompted it, the little gift went 
straight to Mrs. Orechard’s appreciative heart. 

John Oakford was not inattentive or in- 
different to the progress that his young work- 
man was making. He encouraged him, set 
him constantly to more and more difficult tasks, 
and lent him textbooks from his own library 
in which Ralph might study the theory of the 
work that he had chosen. 

‘The surveyor did even more than that. One 
day, without the knowledge of any of his help- 
ers, he drove to the home of Ralph’s parents 
in Bethel. After the first greetings he came 
with simple directness to the object of his visit. 

‘*T want to talk with you about Ralph.’’ 

The mother’s heart sank. What had hap- 
pened to her boy? What had gone wrong with 





“WE WILL DO ITI" HE CRIED. 


“I DON'T KNOW HOW, BUT SOMEHOW 


OR OTHER WE'LL FIND A WAY TO DO IT." 


see. There, run and get mea pail of water, 
| Ralph. Nate, you’re a dear boy to bring me 
these lovely flowers. Ada,’’—she called to the 
hunchbacked girl, —‘‘come and see!’’ 

Mrs. Orchard’s prediction was fulfilled. On 


to the academy at Mooresville to begin his 


opportunity! A job with asurveyor! Why, in | college preparatory course, Ralph went also to 
three months Ralph’d be earning a dollar and | Mooresville to enter the employ of John Oak- 
a half, and when he learns the business he can | ford. But it was no royal road on which he 


get five dollars a day. 
what father paid Mr. Oakford yesterday. ’’ 


when he gets to be chief of the gover’ment | 
survey in about six months he’ll have a salary | 
of five thousand a year. 


sider it. There’s no great hurry. 


I know, because that’s had entered. He was young and green and 


lawkward, and wore cheap and ill-fitting 
‘*Yes,’’ Orchard replied, with a laugh, ‘‘and | clothes. 


It was only natural that the other 
young men in Oakford’s employ should make 
him the subject of some good-natured fun. 


Oh, well, we’ll con- | Ralph, knowing that their fun was never ma- 
The job’s | licious, was too sensible to resent it, and so in 


open till next Monday ; but I must say it don’t | a brief time he gained not only the good will 


strike me like a very payin’ proposition. ’’ 


}and friendship of his fellows but the respect 


He folded the letter, picked up his hat and | | of his employer as well. 


went back to his work on the hill. Ralph, | 
who had not spoken, looked at Nathan in| 
dismay. His dream of a new life in congenial | 


His work fascinated him. He went into it 
| with eagerness and enthusiasm; he was as 


| anxious to learn the commonplaces as to fathom 


work, a dream that had been with him all | the mysteries of his occupation. 


night and all day, was vanishing in disap- | 


pointment; but he did not utter a word of 
complaint. It was for his father to decide. 


Those were glorious fall months for Ralph. 
There was many a long ride to the farms and 
woodlands, may a tramp through wet under- 


‘It doesn’t look as if ine’d let you go,’’ | brush and across dew-laden grass, many a walk 


said Nathan. 
‘I’m afraid not,’’ replied Ralph. 
But Mrs. Orchard knew the pride that her 


through devious woodland ways. To blaze 


| trees and set flags and chain courses, to climb 
| hills and ford streams and follow country roads, 





him that his employer should come twelve 
miles through the May morning to tell them 
the story of his misfortune? But as Oakford 
went on, the color came back into her cheeks 
and her fears were stilled. 

‘*Ralph has been doing remarkably good 
work,’’ he said. ‘‘He is faithful, diligent, 
earnest. He is easily learning to perform the 
ordinary tasks of the land surveyor, and in 
time, with proper training, may be able to do 
the simpler work of the engineer. ’’ 

‘*T am so glad!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Orchard. 

‘*T knew the boy pad it in him, ’’ said Ralph’s 
father. 

‘*Yes,’? added Oakford, ‘‘and that is just 
the point. He not only has that in him, but 
much more. With his natural ability and a 
first-class education, I believe he would make 
a great engineer. And the question I came 
here to ask is whether you can afford to edu- 
cate him ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know just what you mean,’’ an- 
swered Orchard. ‘‘Isn’t he being educated 
now ?”’ 

‘Not in the way he ought to be. He has 


| learned about as much as I can teach him. 


Moreover, my work is not of that high class of 
engineering toward which his effort should be 
directed. His further experience with me 
either in the field or the office will not add 
very greatly to his competency. What he needs 
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is a thorough, systematized, scientific training, 
such as he can get only at an engineering schoo} 
of the first grade. So I get back to the ques- 
tion, Can you afford to send him?’’ 

Orchard hesitated. The prospect was so large 
that for the moment it dazed him. Finally he 
asked: 

‘*How much will it cost?’’ 

‘*Six hundred dollars a year for three years, 
The average boy requires four years for his 
course; Ralph will finish hisin three. During 
that time he can save a hundred dollars from 
his earnings each summer, and probably as 
much more each winter by doing extra work 
in tutoring and so forth at the school. He 
has already saved a hundred dollars. He will 
have another hundred dollars in hand by Sep- 
tember. ’’ 

Orchard turned to his wife. ‘‘What do you 
think of it, mother?’’ he asked. 

‘*T think it would be wonderful,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘But, Stanley, we haven’t the money.’’ 

‘*No,’? he said slowly, ‘‘we haven’t the 
money.’’ Then, turning to Oakford, he added, 
‘‘Why can’t he wait for a year or two? He’s 
young yet; only turned seventeen. Give him 
time and he’ll earn enough money of his own 
to put him through. I’ll let him keep all he 
earns. ’’ 

‘*That’s kind of you. But the point is that 
his education under the guidance of compe- 
tent instructors should begin at once in order 
to produce the best results. Every day of 
delay is a day wasted ; itis worse. From this 
time on, self-training, and such help as I can 
give him will only be a detriment to him in 
the long run if -he is ever to be thoroughly 
educated as an engineer. I tell you, Orchard, 
I have thought this thing out carefully. The 
boy’s welfare is on my heart, and I want to 
see him have a fair chance to bring out what 
I know is in him.”’ 

Oakford had risen from his chair as he 
talked, and was pacing up and down the floor 
of the small living room. His earnestness, his 











eagerness, his high regard for their son, had 
set on fire the hearts of both father and 
mother. Jane Orchard laid her hand on her 
husband’s arm. Her eyes were glowing. 
‘*Stanley,’’ she said, ‘‘can we do it?’’ 
Orchard brought his fist down on the table 
with a bang. ‘We will do it,’’ he cried, 
‘*somehow or other! I don’t know how, but 
somehow or other we’]l find a way to do it.’’ 
Oakford stopped in his journey across the 
room and shook hands heartily with both 
Orchard and his wife. ‘‘That’s right!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘That’s splendid! You’ll never 
regret it, either of you. It’ll all come back to 
you, too, in the boy’s love for you, in your 
pride in him, and in cold cash before many 
years, unless I’m woefully mistaken. And, 


my soul! How he will appreciate it! How 
he will appreciate it!’’ 
Oakford stayed todinner. It was nota rich 


or an elaborate dinner, of course ; but he could 

not remember when he had enjoyed any other 

meal quite so much as he did that one. 

They agreed not to tell Ralph of the plan 
until they had definitely found the way of 
putting it into operation. In the meantime 
Oakford would direct his studies toward the 
requirements of a college-entrance examina- 
tion. 

That evening Stanley Orchard and his 
wife resolved themselves into a committee 
of two on ways and means. 

“*T suppose,’’ said Orchard, ‘‘that there’s 
only one way to do it.’’ 

Mrs. Orchard knew what that way was. 
Once before they had discussed it, when it 
had seemed to be the only way to keep a roof 
over their heads. That emergency, however, 
by a stroke of good fortune as rare as it was 
timely, had passed, and with it had passed 
the fear of ever losing their home. Now a 
new necessity had arisen, and the old plan 
came back into their minds. Should they 
place a new mortgage on what remained of 

their property? That meant a dread hanging 
constantly over them, a dread of failure to 
meet payments, of foreclosure, of eviction. 
And the fear would also be ever present in 
their minds that the mortgage might fall into 
the hands of Adam Brill. If it should, they 
need expect no mercy. 

From the day when open war had been de- 
clared between him-and Orchard, Adam Brill 
had taken advantage of every opportunity that 
arose to harass and hurt his neighbor. As the 
days went by his enmity increased. It was a 
blind and unreasoning enmity, bitter and re- 
lentless. Orchard was not wholly blameless in 
the matter. He had a jocose way of making 
uncomplimentary remarks that he knew were 
sure to reach Brill’s ears, of making jokes in 
public at Brill’s expense, of boasting that his 
neighbor was powerless to injure him, and of 
laughing at all of Brill’s attempts, successful 
or unsuccessful, to retaliate. 

Those were the things that aroused the rich 
man’s anger and that kept it burning. It was 
a petty quarrel, pitiful and without cause, a 
quarrel that dragged into its vicious folds the 
innocent and helpless, a quarrel that for the 
lack of one kind word or one charitable act 
went grinding and rumbling on toward the 
grim domain of tragedy. 

Surely Orchard would have reason to fear if 
Adam Brill should get control of any mortgage 





that might be put on the Orchard home; but 
that was one of the risks involved in the 
enterprise of sending Ralph to college, and, 
in the judgment of Stanley Orchard, it was 
a risk well worth taking. 

‘*T’ll show Adam Brill,’’ he declared, 
‘that, if he can send his son to college, I can 
send mine. I’ll show him that, while he’s got 
all the money in his family, we’ve got some 
of the brains in ours. I’ll show him that 
when it comes to giving our boys a chance 
in the world I can run him an even race 
against all the odds his money can pile up.’’ 

The sentiment sounded so good in his ears 
as he spoke it to his wife that, later on, he 
repeated it to neighbor, and the neighbor 
carried it straight to Adam Brill. So there 
was one more grievance to be harbored and 
one more debt of resentment to be ultimately 
paid. 

In June Orchard went down to Mooresville * 
and arranged with the Citizens’ Bank for a 
loan sufficient in amount to carry Ralph 
through his first two years at the engineering 
school. The loan was to be secured by a 
mortgage on what remained of Orchard’s 
property ; but, in view of the several grants 
that had been made from his original pur- 
chase, the bank demanded that a survey 
should be made. Oakford agreed readily 
enough to do the work. And then the sur- 
veyor suggested that Ralph should now be 
made acquainted with the great plan. 

‘*He’ll have none too much time,’’ said 
Oakford, ‘tin which to get ready.’’ 

‘*Allright!’’ replied Orchard. ‘‘I’m will- 
ing. Will you tell him?’’ 

‘I? Oh, no! I’m not sending him to 
college. ’’ 

‘*But it’s on account of you that he’s 
going. I shouldn’t have thought of it.’’ 

‘*No matter about that. I’ll not tell him. 

I couldn’t. I’d make a fool of myself 
trying to doit. Funny, isn’t it? But you 
know this thing has taken hold of me to 
such an extent that I shouldn’t have the 
courage to tell him. You’ve got to do it.’’ 

‘I’m in the same boat,’’ replied Orchard. 
‘*That’s why I wanted you to.’? Then, after 
a moment’s thought, he added, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what we’ll do. We’ll make his mother tell 
him. Whenever there was any bad news to 
tell the children, or any heartbreakin’ thing 
they had to know, their mother was always 
the one that had to tell ’em; I couldn’t. She’s 
got to do this.’’ ’ 

Oakford laughed and grasped the other man’s 
hand. 

**Splendid!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll send Ralph 
up home soon to stay overnight and his mother 
can take the opportunity to break the harrow- 
ing news to him.’’ 

When Saturday came, Oakford said to his 
young assistant: 

‘*Ralph, I think you’d better knock off a 
little early to-day and go home over Sunday. ’’ 

The boy’s eyes lighted with pleasure, but he 
hesitated. 


‘*T wanted to finish this book of geometry | 


this week,’’ he replied, ‘‘and I can’t do that 
and go home, too.’’ 

‘*Oh, never mind the geometry! The visit 
will do you more good. You’re studying as if 
you expected to enter college. ’’ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t expect to go to college! 
Not but that I’d like to well enough; but I 
can’t. It fakes money to go to college, Mr. 
Oakford. ’’ 

‘*How much money ?”’ 

‘*Well, Nate Brill says it will cost him a 
thousand dollars the first year.’’ 

‘*Nate’s extravagant. It cost me only six 
hundred. ’’ 

The boy’s eyes filled with yearning. ‘‘Even 
so,’’ he replied, ‘‘it’?d be beyond me. I’ve 
thought about it and given it up as impossible. 
Besides, when I get money enough ahead I 
want to fix over the old house a bit. There 
are two or three things in the way of improve- 
ment that mother’s been wanting for years. 
I’d like to see her have them.’’ 

‘*Good! Well, you go up and see your 
mother, and stay over Sunday and get a little 
rest. We’re not very hard pushed here just 
now, you know.’’ 

So Ralph went home that afternoon on the 
Little Bethel stage. And after supper, when 
the dishes were all washed and the house was 
set in order for Sunday, his mother took him 
into the living room with her and closed the 
door behind them. Outside, in the kitchen, 
where Ada, the crippled sister, was engaged 
in some light task, Stanley Orchard paced 
nervously up and down the floor. At the end 
of twenty minutes he heard the living-room 
door open, cast one glance at the figures in 
the doorway, seized his hat and rushed from 
the house, saying that he must go to the barn 
and luok after the horse. 

Jane Orchard and her son came out into the 
kitchen nevertheless. The boy’s face was 
pale but radiant. His arm was about his 
mother’s waist and her hand was clasped in 
his. And she never looked more happy than 
she did that night. 

Ralph went over to his sister, and bent down 
and kissed her. 

‘“*I’m going to college, Ada,’’ he said. 

Then he followed his father to the barn. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


HE CRIED OUT, STAGGERED, AND THEN RAN BLINDLY TO THE SHORE, 
WHERE HE TUMBLED OVER A LOG. 


STE, BELIND.: BIND 


“by Frank Lillie 


"Tenn had been an unusual 
amount of snow since the first 
of December that year ; and on 
the twentieth a heavy fall set in that 
lasted for two days. Fred Graham 
began to think that he should not x 
be able to get out of the woods for .22° 
the holidays, after all. : 

With the purpose of learning the t 
lumber business thoroughly, young 
Graham was acting as clerk in one 
of the northern Ontario camps. He had 
arranged to pass the Christmas season at home 
in Toronto. 

On the night of the twenty-second the wea- 
ther cleared and the stars came out. Two 
hours before dawn the next morning Graham 


| started from the camp on snowshoes. 


It was thirty-five miles to the railway at 
Somerset, and he counted on covering the dis- 
tance in one long day of travel. He was a 
good snowshoer and, as he had made the trip 
twice, knew the general landmarks. 

The fresh snow was feathery light, and 
fluffed up round his ankles as he tramped 
through it. All the trees were laden with 


the clean odor of snow and pine. There was 
no moon, but the brilliant stars gave him light 
enough. 

At last the sky began to pale with the dawn; 
the east grew slowly red. The woods lost 
their air of mystery. The spruces and jack 
pines, heavy with the fresh snowfall, stood 
like pyramids of white. When the sun pres- 
ently came up, the whole landscape flashed 
back a’ dazzling glitter into Graham’s eyes. 

The weather grew a little warmer as the 
sun ascended, but the snow remained dry as 
powder. The glare from the white surface 
soon made Graham’s eyes smart; long before 
the forenoon was over, he realized that they 
were becoming greatly inflamed. 


as he could, but earth, trees and sky seemed to 
him one blaze of white light. His eyes smarted 
and swam, and sharp pains shot through his 
forehead. By noon he guessed that he had 
come halfway and, creeping into a shaded nook, 
he stopped to eat his cold luncheon. 

Graham realized that he was threatened with 
a bad attack of snow blindness, but he saw 
nothing for it except to go on. Somerset’ now 
was as near as the camp, and he thought that 
he should be able to hold out until the early 
darkness came. Besides, there was always 
the chance that the day would grow cloudy. 

He crept out to face the blinding light again, 
and for an hour or so tramped on, growing 
less and less aware of anything except the 
intolerable pain in his eyes. Worse still, he 
was crossing a region of dense, low under- 
growth, where he had to keep his eyes open 
to avoid being tripped; but presently he came 





to the shore of a broad, frozen river. 

It was the Hatchet River. Graham recog- 
| nized it at once, for he had traveled down it 
| by canoe the summer before; he knew that 








‘white, and the windless, keen air was full of | 


He drew his cap down over his eyes as far | 


Pollock 


away in a bee line, but he could 
follow the river for some of the dis- 
tance. The snow-covered, level ice 
es offered him an easy road. 

ay When he tramped out on the sur- 
a face of the river he found that the 
: glare from the unbroken snow field 
was more blinding than ever; but, 
> with a confused desire to make the 

best speed that he could on this 
smooth roadway, he kept on, almost at a run. 
After a hundred rods or so a violent pain, 
worse than anything he had hitherto felt, 
seemed to flash through his eyes and into his 
brain itself. 

He cried out, staggered, and then ran blindly 
to the shore, where he tumbled over a log and 
fell in a heap on the snow: Flinging his coat 
over his head, he sat there, rocking to and fro 
in agony, forgetful of everything else. 

Snow blindness is one of the most terrible 
accidents that can befall a solitary voyageur in 
_ the north. Sometimes it comes on siowly ; some- 
| times it strikes like a bolt from the blue, and, 
| lacking wonderful good luck, the blinded trav- 
eler is likely to perish from cold or starvation. 

For a long time Graham sat in helpless 
misery. Then he began dimly to think of 
what he must do. Blind as he was, it was 
hopeless to think of finding his way either to 
Somerset or back to the lumber camp, and 
there were no intermediate settlements, as far 
as he knew. He had a compass, but he could 
not open his eyes even long enough to look at it. 

For food he had only a small remainder of 
his luncheon ; and of course he could not see to 
collect fuel for a fire. When he tried to open his 
eyes, he felt that he would rather face death 
than to take a single glance over the snow. 

But as he reflected, a flash of comfort came 
to him. A long way down the river, he re- 
membered distinctly, there was a dam, a saw- 
mill and two or three houses. He believed 
that the settlement was fully twenty miles 
down, but he could easily keep on the frozen 
surface of the river; that was a roadway that 
he could not lose. 

Somewhat encouraged, he got to his feet, 
and bound his handkerchief over his inflamed 
eyes to keep out the light. He groped about 
until he found a dry branch, which he broke 
off for a staff; then, feeling his way with the 
branch, he started down the river again. 

He could not travel fast, for he felt strangely 
bewildered in the dark. It was not many min- 
utes before he blundered into the thickets lining 
the shore. He soon found that he had an invari- 
able tendency to veer to the left; it was only 
after he had run ashore three or four times that 
he was able to keep a fairly straight course. 

Afraid of walking into a strip of unfrozen 
rapids, he kept his ears strained for the sound 
of running water; but the river was as dumb 
as if frozen solid to the bottom. 

Again he stumbled into the willow thickets, 
but this time he discovered that he had done 
so because the river had curved sharply. He 
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Somerset was about fifteen miles | 








groped his way round the bend, and for a 
long time tramped wearily on. His eyes 
hurt atrociously ; his head ached to bursting. 

A deeper chill presently crept into the air. 
The sun was setting. Even through the 
bandage Graham could feel that the bright 
glare was lessening. He began to wonder 
how he was to pass the night. 

If he had had the use of his eyes for ten 
minutes, he could have built a roaring fire, by 
which he could have rested at least for a few 
hours; but he was temporarily stone blind, 
and he was afraid to lie down without a fire 
lest he should never get up again. He guessed 
that he had come eight or ten miles,—less 
than half the distance to the sawmill,—but 
he could see nothing for it except to keep on. 

Every muscle of his body seemed tired. He 
stumbled continually and, in spite of all his 
efforts to follow a straight course, kept blun- 
dering into the shore. He could feel that 
darkness was growing dense. Luckily, the 
temperature had moderated; it was not a 
very cold night. 

He tripped over some obstruction at last, 
fell forward in the snow, and almost instantly 
dropped asleep. How long he remained 
unconscious he did not know—perhaps five 
minutes, perhaps an hour; but finally some 
imperious instinct of self-preservation roused 
him from his stupor. Still half asleep, he 
got to his feet, and reeled along on his way 
somehow. 

His whole conscious force was concentrated 
upon putting one snowshoe before the other. 
All at once he found himself tangled in a 
thicket of small cedars. He backed out, 
groped round, and, after much bewilder- 
ment, realized that the stream had made 
another sharp bend. He turned off and took 
several hundred steps in the new direction. 
The stream seemed to have narrowed, and 
there were many bushy islands. 

After traveling some fifteen minutes more, 
he found himself stumbling in the under- 

brush. He groped about for the right way, 
but could not find it. He had the impression 
that he was in a large open space. 

For a moment he thought it might be the mill 
pond. He felt his way carefully along the line 
of underbrush, and presently came to what 
seemed to be the way out. With relief, he took 
two or three steps, then, with a sudden suspi- 
cion, dropped on his knees and groped in the 
snow. He felt the tracks of his own snow- 
shoes ; it was the way by which he had come in. 

Retracing his steps, he continued to follow 
the line of thickets and logs until he came 
again to his own tracks. He had madea circle. 
There was really a large, open space, and the 
river seemed to stop there. He had come to 
a blind end! 

It was certainly not the mill pond, and he 
was puzzled until it occurred to him that he 
must have left the main river and come up a 
branch that rose in this little lake. 

At the idea that he had gone astray, that he 
should have to go back and start afresh, his 
courage utterly left him. Besides, how was 
he to know the river again when he came to it? 
His will failed suddenly, and he lay down in the 
snow with a sort of relief in giving up. If he 
lived until morning, he would start afresh ; if 
he did not—well, he was too exhausted to care. 

Almost at once he fell into a stupor that gave 
his aching eyesa rest. A long time seemed to 
pass, but he was roused by a strange sound; 
it seemed to him that he heard something like 
the clanging of iron. 

He was not cold, but felt numbed to the 
bone and oppressed with a sleepy lethargy. 
It must have been a dream, he thought dimly ; 
he was drifting asleep again when he heard 
the clanging sound, clear and unmistakable. 

He knew what the sound was. Stimulated 
by hope, he struggled to his feet, and started 
across the open space of the ‘‘lake’’ in the 
direction from which the sound had come. 

In fifty paces he ran against a wall of logs 
and, groping his way along its surface, came 
upon a plank door. He beat wildly upon it. 
It opened suddenly, and he felt a gush of warm 
air in his face. There was a startled excla- 
mation, and some one caught him as he half 
tumbled inside. 

He had lain down to sleep within fifty yards 
of an old lumber shanty, occupied that winter 
by two half-breed trappers. Probably he 
would have died there if one of the trappers 
had not got up late in the night to replenish 
the fire. It was the clanging of the iron door 
of the big box stove that had struck through 
Graham’s drowsiness. 

The ‘‘lake’’ was naturally the clearing round 
the shanty. For the last quarter of a mile he 
had traveled, not on the river, but on the old 
logging road that led down to the stream and 
across it. When he fancied himself rounding a 
sharp curve of the river, he was really, by the 
luckiest mistake, turning off upon the old road. 

A few frostbites were the worst injury he 
had suffered, but he was in no condition to 
receive explanations or to give any until the 
next morning. The half-breeds made him a 
pair of snow spectacles of bark, but even with 
those it was three days before he could leave 
the cabin. On a cloudy day one of the trap- 
pers guided him to Somerset, and he reached 
home only three days late for Christmas. And 
he had no desire to quarrel with his luck. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


RIENDS may be affronted in fun and lost 
in sober earnest. 


The World may owe a Man a Living—yet 
He has to prove it and collect the Debt. 


PERFECT face never yet made up for 
an imperfect disposition. 


HE man who is discontented merely finds 

fault with things as they are. The man 
who is not contented is cheerfully determined 
to make things better than they are. 


HERE are degrees of ‘‘dryness’’ in the 

growing list of ‘‘dry’’ states. Oregon, for 
example, was widely hailed in November as a 
new addition to the dry list. Asa matter of 
fact, it voted for state-wide prohibition two 
years ago, and the vote last month was in favor 
of a ‘‘bone-dry’’ measure, which makes it a 
penal offense to bring liquor into the state. 


EN not yet old can remember the time 

when canned goods, except such as were 
put up at home, were almost unknown. Now 
every year adds some new luxury. ‘The latest 
is sweet corn on the cob. It has been canned 
that way before, but only on a small scale. 
Now the canneries in Maine have begun to 
put it out in large quantities. A single concern 
has recently accepted a contract for 240,000 
cans. 


HAT becomes of all the gold—more than 

$500,000,000 during 1916—that Europe 
has shipped to this country to pay the difference 
between what it has bought of us and what it 
has sold to us? Most of it promptly finds 
its way to the New York assay office or to the 
Philadelphia mint, where it is melted into 
bars and ingots that can later be recoined into 
Uni States money. Such is the absolute 
value of gold that a ton of it is worth the 
same, whether it is in solid bars or is stamped 
as British sovereigns or American eagles. 
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1916. 


NOTHER year has passed, during which 
A» events of the great war have domi- 
nated the situation of the world. Neither 
group of the belligerent powers has obtained 
a decisive advantage. The determined thrust 
at Verdun failed after months of fierce fighting, 
and the French won back an important part of 
what they had lost. On the other hand, the 
Allies in the Somme region have been success- 
ful in holding their advance. In the east the 
fortunes of war have varied. On the whole, 
the advantage is with the Germans. The 
entry of Roumania into the war has had dis- 
appointing results for the Allies; and the 
Germans control the Balkan Peninsula more 
firmly than ever. 

The events of the war have been so many 
and so various that it is impossible in a brief 
space even to catalogue them, but the most 
hasty sketch should mention the historic naval 
battle of Jutland ; the final complete evacuation 
of Gallipoli after a disastrous campaign; the 
many but on the whole ineffective Zeppelin 
raids on the British Isles; the steady progress 
of the conquest of the German colonies in 
Africa; the serious insurrection in Ireland, 
followed by the capture, trial and execution of 
Sir Roger Casement, and the German plan to 
make a kingdom out of what has been Russian 
Poland. 

Many movements have been started to bring 
about an early peace, but none of them have 
prospered. Such movements as have originated 
with private persons in the United States have 
been actually resented. To be sure, the German 
government at the close of the year formally 
expressed itself as ready to conclude peace on 
its own terms; but those terms were not 
acceptable to its enemies, who still believe 
that they can fight their way to a peace in 
accordance with their own views. 





| Everyone knows how the war has affected 
| the polities, the business, the public opinion, 
| even the social life, of our own country. The 
attitude of our government toward the great 
contest vaguely but most certainly furnished 
| the issues on which the great quadrennial can- 
| vass for the presidency chiefly turned—a con- 
| test.so recent that we need not refer to it again. 
| President Wilson owes his reélection largely 
to his conduct of our foreign relations—to his 
tact in avoiding complications that might have 
brought us into the war. But in a hundred 
ways we have found our free course of action 
| hampered, our publie policy and private life 
inflyenced, by the changing conditions in 
Europe! . 

Congress oecupied a large part of its time in 
considering measures that events in Europe 
forced upon us. ‘‘Preparedness’* led to an 
increase both of the army and of the navy; 
to enlargement of the cadet corps at West 
Point and Annapolis; to provision for an 
armor-plate factory and a nitrate plant; to 
increased expenditures for the fortification of 
the coast ; to excited discussion of the question 
of prohibiting the exportation of munitions of 
war, &nd to heavier taxes. The public mind 
has been in a continual state of perturbation ; 
now, over the disregard of American rights 
at sea, by reason of submarine attacks; now, 
over conspiracies aimed at the destruction 
of American property on-land; and again, 
over interference with our mails, or the ham- 
pering of our trade by the British black list, or 
the refusal of a safe-conduct to the Austrian 
ambassador. 

But Congress had other most important 
matters before it. During the long session it 
passed such momentous measures as the child 
labor act, the good roads act, the rural credits 
act, the workmen’s compensation act, the ship 
purchase act and the act reorganizing the 
Philippine government. The House again 
passed the immigration bill by a vote of nearly 
three to one, but the Senate did not act upon 
it. The Senate ratified the long - pending 
treaty with Nicaragua, and also the treaty 
for the purchase of the Danish West Indies, 
but that treaty has yet to receive the assent of 
the government of Denmark. 

Mexico! Has any progress been made during 
the year? After Mexican bandits had com- 
mitted outrages on our soil, we sent a ‘‘puni- 
tive’? expedition into the country, but the 
expedition punished no one. We mobilized 
and kept for many weeks on the frontier a large 
part of the organized militia, but many of the 
troops have returned after having done noth- 
ing more than to get some military drill and 
experience. We joined with Mexico in setting 
up @ commission to consider and adjust our 
international relations, but of course its recom- 
mendations can have no value until they are 
accepted by the Mexican government. 

Miscellaneous events at home can receive only 
brief mention, although some of them are of 
the deepest interest: the arrival, twice, of the 
German mercantile submarine Deutschland; 
the resignation of Mr. Garrison, Secretary of 
War, and the appointment of Mr. Baker in 
his place; the long contest over the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Brandeis to be a justice of the 
Supreme Court; the greatly diminished crops 
of ali sorts; the serious prevalence of polio- 
myelitis, or infantile paralysis, and the men- 
ace of a general railway strike, which was 
averted by the hurried passage of the eight- 
hour law. 

Beyond our own boundaries and outside the 
war limits, there have been few noteworthy 
events. The Asquith ministry has resigned 
and been succeeded by a government under 
Mr. Lloyd-George. Cuba has had a presi- 
dential election. In China the intention of 
Yuan to become emperor led to a widespread 
rebellion, whereupon Y uan withdrew his plan. 
Since then he has died. The successful return 
of Shackleton from his antarctic expedition, 
which was not successful, and his subsequent 
rescue of the party, which at first he had been 
compelled to abandon, were notable achieve- 
ments. 

The death roll of the year is unusually long, 
and includes many distinguished names. Roy- 
alty is represented by the venerable emperor 
of Austria-Hungary, Franz Josef; by the mad 
King Otto of Bavaria, and by Elizabeth, the 
dowager queen of Roumania, better known as 
‘*Carmen Sylva.’’ The military art has lost 
the great Lord Kitchener by a tragic death, 
the French general Gallieni, and the German 
strategist, Moltke. Science has suffered by the 
death of Sir William Ramsay, the eminent 
chemist; of Elie Metchnikoff, the bacteriolo- 
gist; of Percival Lowell, the astronomer, and 
of Cleveland Abbe, the veteran meteorologist. 
Literature mourns the loss of Henry James, 
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the novelist ; James Whitcomb Riley, the poet ; 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist; Ver- 
haeren, the Belgian poet, and John T. Trow- 
bridge, the boys’ story-teller. James J. Hill 
was one of the greatest of American railway 
organizers. The president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Seth Low, was eminent in education 
and civic affairs ; Timethy Dwight was another 
famous college president; William M. Chase 
was a famous American artist. The death of 
Yuan, president of China, has already been 
mentioned. The list, although incomplete, 
must also include Huerta, whose career had 
in it so much of tragedy for himself and of 
embarrassment for the United States. 


® & 


BITS OF OBLIVION. 


ERE are some persons 80 wretchedly 
ill-starred that they cannot read novels, 
find simply no enjoyment in them. These 

persons watch others devouring light literature 
and wonder. They even sometimes think it a 
duty and dig studiously at a few chapters of 
George Eliot, until they fall asleep. 

Others, more fortunate, agree with the poet 
Gray that the ideal happiness is to lie on 
a sofa and read stories, inexhaustible stories, 
not always improving or elevating, but such as 
sweep the reader clear out of himself. Such 
readers have the blessed gift of driving care 
and worry and, worst of all, tediousness out 
of their own lives by living intensely for a 
little while in the lives of others. Montesquieu 
said, ‘tI have never had a sorrow that a half 
hour’s reading would not banish.’’ Few can 
say that, but many thank novels for helping 
them to forget a tide of sorrows that would 
otherwise be overwhelming. 

It is not only the humble and the illiterate 
who find relief in story reading. The house- 
maid who has toiled all day over tasks that 
afford no elevation and little diversion picks up 
at night the well-worn novel from the public 
library and drifts away into a country where 
dishes are never washed—or where some one 
else washes them. But the lady of the house, 
equally tired with washing her own soul and 
her children’s, finds a similar refuge in per- 
haps the very same book. And there are grave 
professors, reverend -preachers and learned 
doctors burning the midnight oil in the same 
eager fashion, not seldom over the very pages 
that help the housemaid to forget. 

Can we not say, then, that the writers of 
those stories, the Scotts and Dickenses and 
their thousand followers, are among the great- 
est benefactors of humanity? 

There is one drawback, however, to the 
blessedness of fiction. A reaction comes after 
it. If we getabsorbed completely for hours in 
a play or a novel, common life is likely to taste 
stale and vapid when we emerge, and we 
return to our daily tasks with reluctance and 
sometimes with diminished efficiency. There 
is a remedy for the evil, which some scorn, 
but which others employ with great profit and 
satisfaction. It is to read stories a little at 
a time. Confine yourself rigidly to a half 


hour’s reading each day, shut the book and |- 


wait for another day to bring another half 
hour. Oh, you say, to do-that would destroy 
the charm utterly! It will not. It will dimin- 
ish a little the intensity of the charm, but it 
will make it sane and wholesome and per- 
manent. 

You will find that there is a singular profit 
in oblivion taken in small doses. 


* © 


WINTER EVENINGS. 


ITH all its attractiveness, summer is 

lacking in certain characteristics that 

are good for the human race: it has 
not the power that winter has to draw friends 
and kinsfolk together and to make them 
mutually dependent. In that respect winter 
is wholly different. It serves to bring people 
close, in a sort of communion that is at once 
pleasant and helpful. The very rigor of the 
season is the cause of that. Individuals find 
it difficult to combat winter alone; to with- 
stand it successfully they draw together and 
range themselves shoulder to shoulder. 
’ The very fact that mankind is driven indoors 
by the onslaughts of cold and tempest tends 
toward the same end. In the country espe- 
cially the members of the family are held side 
by side in a physical as well as a spiritual 
propinguity. The winter evening spent round 
the glowing hearth is emblematic of the whole 
relationship. Nowhere are such evenings—of 
homely and simple joys—more beautifully and 
sympathetically described than in Whittier’s 
‘‘Snow-Bound.’’ That consummate picture 





of home life is, or should be, familiar to all. 








Less well known is Leigh Hunt’s deft and 
very human description of a cold day: 


The sofa is wheeled round tothe fire after dinner, 
and people proceed to burn their legs in their boots, 
and little boys their faces; and young ladies are 
tormented between the cold and their complex- 
ions; and their fingers freeze at the piano-forte; 
but they must not say so, because it will vex their 
poor comfortable grand-aunt. . . . 

People become sleepy with the fireside, and long 
to go to bed, yet fear it on account of the different 
temperature of the bedroom; which is, further- 
more, apt to wake them up. Warming-pans and 
hot-water bottles are in request; and naughty 
boys eschew their night-shirts, and go to bed in 
their socks. 

“Yes,” quoth a little boy to whom we read this 
passage, “and make their younger brother go to 
bed first.” 

The last is a pleasant touch, which will 
appeal to all those who were brought up in a 
big family, even though the sentence deals 
with winter in England, and a time when 
adequate heating facilities were unknown there 
and by no means universal over here. 

But there is more to the winter evening 
than the merry circle round the fire. After 
the different members of the family have 
stolen away one by one, a single faithful 
member remains behind to finish locking up, 
to make all snug, and often to linger a moment 
or two alone before the fire. To him is re- 
vealed the real mystery and beauty of the 
midwinter night. Hear what Coleridge says: 


The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark; again! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude. ... 


The thin blue flame 

Lies on my low burnt fire, and quivers not; 

Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 

Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 

Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 

Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 

Making it a companionable form. 

Comradeship here, too! Indeed, on a mid- 

winter night, what friendship is more evident 


or more welcome than that of the open fire? 


OUR TRADE WITH CANADA. 


LTHOUGH Canada rejected reciprocity 
A with the United States in 1911, our 
trade with the Dominion, both in 
imports and in exports, has greatly increased, 
and is now larger than ever. In imports it 
advanced from $101,000,000 in 1911 to $204, - 
000,000 in 1916; in exports from $270,000,000 
in 1911 to $467,000,000 in 1916. As the total 
population of Canada is undoubtedly not more 
than 9,000,000 persons, the figures indicate 
that the value of our products consumed in 
the Dominion is on the average more than $50 
for each person, counting both sexes and all 
ages. 

It is an interesting fact that, although Canada 
collects a much lower duty on goods imported 
from Great Britain or any British possession 
than on goods from other countries, its trade 
with England, even on dutiable goods, in- 
creases slowly or not at all. We should, of 
course, expect that, while England is so much 
occupied with war, its ability to compete with 
us would be impaired; but even so we should 
hardly expect to find, as by the last Canadian 
government report we do find, that for the 
year that ended on March 31, 1916, the imports 
from the United Kingdom were just under 
$80,000,000 in value—less than one fifth of 
those from the United States. In fact, during 
that year Canada imported from this country 
manufactures of iron and steel alone to the 
value of almost $60,000,000, or three fourths 
as much as the importations of all merchandise 
from Great Britain. 

Why is it? Itseems to be a sufficient expla- 
nation that in everything except their political 
relations and their form of government Cana- 
dians are as like ‘‘ Americans’’ as a citizen of 
New Hampshire is like a citizen of Minnesota. 
Drop a man from Ohio into a town in Ontario, 
without letting him know that he is under the 
British flag, and it will take him some time to 
discover it. The streets, the houses, the trolley 
cars, the shops, the churches, the newspapers, 
the dress of the people, are all of the familiar 
type, and everything is different. from what he 
would see in the Old World. So the Canadian, 
who likes the same sort of things that Ameri- 
cans like, and who likes to get them quickly, 
comes for them to the merchants of a country 
with which he nevertheless would not make 
a trade agreement. 

But habit, too, plays an important part in 
the matter. The Canadians long ago became 
accustomed to English cotton goods, and so 
they continue to buy them, and until lately 
have bought very few of ours. But when a 
Canadian woman goes to buy a corset, she 
selects from a.stock that last year consisted of 
$8000 worth from Great Britain and $421,000 





worth from the United States. The same thing 











is virtually true of all textiles; for whereas the 
eld country has had almost a monopoly of 
fabrics, —cotton, wool, linen, silk,—the United 
States has much the larger share of the trade 
in the wearing apparel made from them. The 
war is greatly helping our export trade in 
fabrics, but we may not be able to keep the 
gain when peace comes. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The Senate took up the im- 

migration bill, and adopted the amendment 
that bars Hindus and certain other Asiatics. 
That is not done by naming the races that are 
to be excluded, but by outlining certain geo- 
graphical areas from which immigrants will 
not be accepted. ‘ 


RMY AND NAVY.—The report of Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, chief of staff, issued on 
December 7th, declared that the events of the 
summer had shown the militia system author- 
ized by the Hay law to be a costly and com- 
plete failure, and urged a system of universal 
military training as the only one that could 
produce a respectable military force of sufficient 
size for the defense of the country. ——Secre- 
tary Daniels of the navy, in his annual report, 
pleaded that the navy be further strengthened, 
. since it was the first line of national defense, 
and if it were strong enough would be the only 
line of defense needed. 
& 
HE DEUTSCHLAND.—The commer- 
cial submarine Deutschland arrived safely 
in German waters on Deeember 10th. 
& 
HE PROGRESSIVES.—The division in 
the ranks of the Progressive party was 
emphasized during the week. A number of 
leading Progressives who supported Mr. 
Hughes met at. Chicago and voted to ask that 
they be represented in the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. At the same time a call 
was issued by the Progressive National Com- 
mittee for a conference at St. Louis, to form 
plans for a new, liberal political organization to 
contain men from different parties. Most of the 
leaders in this movement supported Mr. Wilson. 
& 


ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—The 
German government, in a note received 
in Washington on December 7th, admitted that 
one of its submarines torpedoed the Peninsular 
and Orient liner Arabia without warning, 
because the commander believed the ship to be 
a military transport. In reply toa request from 
the German government, the State Department 
forwarded to Berlin the evidence, which is 
regarded at Washington as proving conclusively 
that neither the Arabia nor the Marina was 
an army transport, or in government service. 
——On December sth Secretary of State Lan- 
sing made public the protest. of his department 
against the deportation of Belgian citizens into 
Germany. The protest declared that the action 
of Germany was ‘‘in contravention of all prec- 
edent. and of those humane prineiples of inter- 
national practice which have long been accepted 
and followed by civilized nations. ”’ 
* 
EW BRITISH MINISTRY.—Mr. Lloyd- 
George announced his new ministry. It 
included Lord Derby as Secretary for War, 
Sir Edward Carson as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. Balfour as Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Christopher Addison as Minister of Munitions 
and Baron Devonport as Food Controller. 
The inner cabinet or war 
eouncil is to consist of the 
Premier, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, Lord Milner, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson 
and Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. 
Law isalso to.act as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 
The government is on the 
whole a coalition of Radi- 
cals and Conservatives ; 
the Liberals who are in 
the ministry are very few, 
and exclusively business men. The political 
leaders of Liberalism followed Mr. Asquith 
into retirement, and the Liberal party will 
act as the opposition—although a friendly and 
not. a facetious opposition. On the whole, the 
hew government has been well received by 
the country. 





DAVIO LLOYD-GEORGE 


® 
ECENT DEATHS.—On December 10th, 
Field Marshal Prince Oyama, Japanese 
general, aged 74.—-On December Sth, John 
D. Archbold, millionaire oil merchant, aged 68. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(Prem December 7th to December 13th.) 

The most, remarkable events of the week 

were not on the battlefield, but in the capitals 

of the warring nations. The overthrow of the 


Asquith coalition cabinet and the emergence 
of Mr. Lloyd-George as premier at the head 
of a small and energetic war council was fol- 
lowed. by a somewhat similar crisis in France. 
Premier Briand was not deposed, but Parlia- 
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be in fewer hands, and that the methods of 

government must be simplified and energized. 

Accordingly a new council of five members— | 
Messieurs Briand, Ribot and Thomas, General 

Lyautey and Admiral Lacaze—was formed. In 

some quarters there was a demand for a con- 

centration of power in a single hand if the 
right man could be found. 

On December 13th General Joffre was trans- 

ferred from the command in the field to an 
advisory post connected with the new war 
council in Paris, and General Nivelle, the com- 
mander at Verdun, was named commander in 
chief of the armies of the north and northeast. 

It is clear that in France, as well as in England, | 
there is a feeling that the most has not been 

made of the opportunities and the resources 

of the Allies, and that henceforth matters in 

the bureaus and in the field must be pushed 

forward relentlessly. 

On December 12th Chancellor Bethmann 

Hollweg told the Reichstag that the govern- 

ments of Germany, Austria, Turkey and 
Bulgaria had united on proposals for peace, 

which were to be transmitted through neutral 

powers to the enemy. He declared that the 
Central European powers were everywhere 
victorious, but that, in order to put an end 
to bloodshed, they were willing to take the 
first step in the direction of peace. The 
precise terms were not made public, but it 
was understood that they would suggest a 
return to the status before the war, except in 
the east, where Poland and Lithuania should 
be erected into independent kingdoms and the 
Balkan question left to the peace conference, 

with the likelihood that Germany would insist 
on Austrian control of 
Serbia. It was not be- 
lieved that the Entente | 
powers would consent to 
these terms. ee 

The Roumanian armies 
continued to fall back | 
before the Germans, but | 
the rear - guard actions | 
became more frequent, | 
and occasionally Petro-| 
grad reported a local suc- | 
cess for their arms. It! 
was apparent that the Roumanians would try | 
to make a stand on a line of the Buzeu River, 
and it is possible that the Germans would not 
seriously try to force such a line if it were 
established. Meanwhile the Russians con- 
tinued their attacks in the Trotus valley of 
northern Roumania, where they are holding 
back German efforts to take the retreating 
Roumanians in the rear. 

The Roumanian defeat has been costly. 
Berlin declares that about 100,000 prisoners 
have been taken, together with vast quantities 
of oil, grain and military supplies. At least 
a third of the Roumanian armies must have 
been destroyed as fighting forces. It was re- 
ported that Prince William of Hohenzollern, 
who is a brother of the King of Roumania, 
was with the invading army, and might be 
declared king by the Germans. 

Greece was in turmoil all the week. It. is 
elear enough that the King is eager to act as 
the open ally of Germany, but dares not do so. 
Not only the army, which is as a body faithful 
to him, but a good many armed reservists are 
ready to come to his support; and if Hinden- 
burg should reinforce the Bulgarian army 
north of Saloniki and begin a determined 
offensive against General Sarrail, it is certain 
that Constantine would try to attack him 
simultaneously in the rear. The Allies know 
their danger ; if they permit the Greek army 
to mobilize in sufficient strength to carry out 
the King’s plans, the Saloniki army can hardly 
escape disaster. What is not clear is whether 
the country stands behind the King, and what 
would be the effect of a declaration of war 
against his government by the Allies. On 
December 13th Greek troops were reported to 
have taken Katerina from the French force 
that occupied it, and more fighting was in 
prospect. Admiral du Fournet, the French 
naval commander at Athens, has been suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Gaucher. 

There were German attacks west of the 
Meuse near Verdun, and in Apremont forest. 
near St. Mihie]. Berlin announced that the 
Germans were again in command of the summit 
of Hill Number 304 near Verdun. 

Archduke Charles Stephen of Austria, a 
cousin of the late emperor, was appointed 
regent of Poland, with the prospect of election 
as king, if the plans of Germany concerning 
Poland are realized. 

A number of vessels were reported sunk 
during the week. The most.conspicuous were 
the French battleship Suffren, which disap- 
peared with all on board in the Bay of Biscay, 
and the former Anchor liner Caledonia. Four 
Norwegian, one Danish and one Greek ship 
were sunk by German submarines, together 
with six or seven British ships. 

A mysterious vessel, supposed to be a German 
commerce raider, was reported to be at large 
in the Atlantic, and on December 11th it was 
thought to be in the Gulf of Mexico. The ship 
was said to be heavily armed and fitted with 
torpedo tubes. 

’ The deportation of Belgians continued. 
Cardinal Mercier was again eonfined to his 
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ment voted that the conduct of the war must 





palace for protesting so vigorously against it. 









The last of the Arizona 
Missions — San Xavier 
Del Bac— shrine of the 
anctent Southwest. 








The Plainest Proof 
Indorses Goodyears 


Only an expert can pass judgment on an auto- 
mobile tire by inspection. 

Differences in appearance, construction and 
materials are too slight,on the face of them, to 
serve as an infallible guide for the average buyer. 


But differences in performance are unmis- 
takable. 7 


Once in service, the superiority of the good 
tire over the bad—in mileage accomplished, in 
distances covered without trouble, in satisfac- 
’ tion rendered—cannot be hidden. . 
Upon such clear and material distinctions is 
founded the overwhelming preference for 
Goodyear Tires. 
They are so plainly superior to ordinary tires 
that more of them are purchased by American 
motorists than any other brand. 
Month after month, the country over. 


A tire less resolute, less able, less thoroughly 
and uniformly good—could not sustain its popu- 
larity in the face of such stern and uncompro- 
mising trial. 

But Goodyear popularity endures—and is 
growing. 
You know what that means. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Taurist Tubes and ““Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 








THE LAST PAGE OF 


cy THE MISSAL 
By Arthur Ketchum 


HE lilies at our cloister gate 
Stand white before the sun, 
And each has its own word of praise, 
And God hears every one. 


And in the linden’s leafy bough 
Through all these summer days, 

A hundred linnets sing to Him— 
Yet God-hears each one’s praise. 


He hath so many goodly things, 
Recks He for what I bring? 

He hath so many choristers, 
What matter if I sing? 


Yea, but his love will have it so, 
That He to whom belong 

All things that are will lack one praise, 
And miss one broken song. 


This is the Book that I have made; 
I wrought it line by line; 

I think that I might make it his, 
God made it to be mine. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS SENT. 


HY, man, youre burying your talent in 
a place like this!” the minister’s friend 
said earnestly, almost indignantly. 
“Out in the thick of things, with your 
abilities, you could accomplish almost 
anything. If you stay on here, the 
world will soon forget there is such a fellow as 
Ralph Denniston.” 

Denniston smiled, his familiar quizzical smile. 
“J don’t believe God is forgetting, McQuiston. 
When I came out to this little frontier town, fifteen 
years ago, I was confident that I was being sent. 
If I hadn’t been, I think I should have gone some- 
where else. After I had taught six months in the 
stuffy, overcrowded, little school building on the 
hill yonder, I was surer of it than ever. I knew 
the place needed me, or a better man, and I didn’t 
see any likelihood that the better man would come. 
The pupils ‘took to me,’ as the parents say, and 
I knew I had an influence with them. I could 
point out a good many cases now where I’ve ‘got 
results.’ 

“The salary is small, and I’ve had a dozen 
‘better’ offers. They’ve come mostly through 
old college classmates, and for that reason it’s 
pained me to turn them down; but—well, I’ve 
never heard the order to leave from the One in 
Command. That may sound like mysticism to a 
hard-headed, practical man of affairs like you, 
McQuiston, but it’s very real to me, and, yes, I 
might as well say it, very precious and satisfying. 
I doubt whether a salary of ten thousand a year 
would give me the peace of mind it does to know 

















, that I’m where God wants me to be. 


“T won’t say I don’t have my longings for what 
you call ‘the thick of things.’ That’s unavoidable, 
after a fellow has once known the thrill of big 
undertakings and the zest of neck-and-neck com- 
petition. But I think of it like this: When the 














workday is over, I’d want to feel that I could face 
God with a clear conscience about this thing. I’d 
hate to confess that I’d obeyed the Heavenly 
Vision at the start, and later on quibbled, and pre- 
tended I couldn’t see it any longer.” 

**T don’t know but you’re more than half right,” 
the other admitted soberly. His eyes narrowed 
upon the white school building on the hilltop, and 
there was along silence. ‘To feel sure God knows 
where to find you, because He sent you there and 
never gave you orders to leave—that’s a great 
thought, Denniston.” 

*¢ «© 
CONCERNING AN ENEMY. 
ts ELL!” Rhoda Dearborn’s eyes opened 
wide. ‘‘Of course, Louise, I knew 
you’d be interested, or I wouldn’t have 
rushed over with the news, but con- 
sidering that Antoinette Ilsley has 
positively gone out of her way to treat 
you hatefully, I fail to understand just why you 
should be rapturously delighted!” 

“Am I?” Louise said, laughing. “I shouldn’t 
have called it quite that, but I’m glad, glad, glad! 
It takes her off my mind. And she has been 
horrid. No one was ever so horrid to me before.” 

“Then will you please explain why you’re jubi- 
lant when she inherits a fortune, and goes to New 
York to live in a palace and have everything she 
wants, and be snubbier and toploftier than ever? 
It doesn’t please me particularly. I don’t wish 
her any real harm, but I’m human, and I’d like to 
see her brought down a peg, instead of pitchforked 
to the top of the heap! It would have done her 
good, too.” 

“You’re a loyal soul, Rhoda, and you always did 
resent your friends’ grievances more than they 
do themselves. But I’m human, too,—very, very 
human,—and I detest Antoinette as heartily as I 
know how; so heartily that I’ve detested myself 
whenever I’ve thought about her. It makes me 
positively sick to feel so about anyone, and to 
think that anyone can feel as she’s shown she does 
toward me! I’ve been ashamed and—well, rather 
seared. I was afraid I was learning to hate her, 
and I hadn’t supposed I’d ever hate anyone —” 

“She deserved it!” 

“No one does—not hate. Dislike, yes;.distrust, 
yes; even contempt, yes, sometimes. But not 
hate. And now she’s going away, right out of my 
world, and I shan’t have to worry about her any 
more—don’t you see? Because if I really had 
grown horrid myself over her horridness, I couldn’t 
be so willing for her to have all the luck she wants 
in everything, if only she’ll go! I don’t mean I’m 
angelic enough to rejoice in her happiness; I can’t 
do that. But I don’t grudge it to her; honestly, I 
don’t, and that makes me feel more braced in my 
self-respect than you can imagine.” 

“You poordear! She must have made you more 
unhappy than we ever guessed—the cat!” cried 
Rhoda. 

Louise sobered suddenly from her glowing ex- 
citement. 

“To feel you have an enemy,” she said slowly. 
“Tt isn’t a joke, ever, is it? Not just some one 
who’s angry with you for a time, but some *one 
who wishes you ill, and tries to hurt you always. 
Antoinette is just a cat, as you call her, and she 
can only scratch. It wasn’t her claws that went 
so deep—it was being afraid she’d make a cat of 
me. I’m not very good, and I’ve a temper, and 
suppose I’ll always get angry with people once in 
a while, and say and do things that aren’t kind; 





but I’ve never been anyone’s enemy—I know it | 
now—never, never! and I hope I never shall be.” 
“Nor I, either,’ assented Rhoda seriously. She 
added, with a sudden quirk at the corner of her 
mouth, “But that doesn’t prevent me from wishing 
the enemies of my friends as much wholesome 
discipline as would be good for their souls!” 


*® © 


IN THE GRAIN VAULT. 


*‘@™ MISSIONARY has to be a’ Jack -of-all- 
A trades,” remarked Rev, Yandel Collins, 

who was home on a furlough after twenty 
years in South Africa, “There was an under- 
ground room, about eight feet deep by eight 
square, walled with brick and plastered with tarred 
cement, beneath the children’s bedroom in our 
mission house at Mupola; it was for storing corn, 
or mealie, as they call it in Natal. I didn’t like 
to use it because it was so damp, and for a year I 
had been using galvanized iron tanks that I riv- 
eted and soldered myself. I had almost forgotten 
the existence of the old corn cellar when, toward 
the close of the next rainy season, we noticed a 
strange, sickening odor pervading the house. 
When I removed the square wooden lid over one 
end of the old vault, the stench was enough to 
knock youdown. A few quarts of moulded mealie 
had been left on the cellar floor; rats had enlarged 
a crack in one corner in order to get at this prov- 
ender, and the heavy rains had seeped through 
the rat hole and left about six inches of water, 
wherein some of the rats had drowned themselves. 





You can imagine what the smell was like. 
“I ordered Malusi and Mutyani, two gigantic | 
Zulus, to clean out that vault; but they refused, | 
unless I would go down first. They firmly be- | 
lieved that a demon dwelt in that black hole! | 

“So I got the two boys to stand over the trap- 
door while I prepared to descend the short ladder 
that leaned against the wall a foot from the 
opening. I lowered a pail on the end of a stout 
rope, which I made Malusi take hold of, and then, 
with a lighted candle in one hand and a shovel in 
the other, I swung down on my elbows until my 
feet found the ladder. I tested it, found it appar- 
ently firm, took another step downward; and then 
with one last, long breath I let go my hold on the 
floor and trusted my whole weight to the ladder. 

“The ladder was as rotten as everything else in| 
that pit. Ihad not taken more than one step when 
it gave way with a soft, bending squash; my candle 
flickered out, and I sat down with a mighty splash 
in six inches of muck! 

“TI felt sick all over, and when I tried to rise I 
could hardly stagger to my knees. I touched the 
rope tied to the pail, and grasped it firmly. 

“*Pull on the rope!’ I cried, and I gave the cord 
an anxious jerk. ‘Malusi, Mutyani, pull!’ The 
whole length of rope slipped and splashed down 
beside me. The two boys had run off in a panic. 

““*Mary, get.some help quick! I am being poi- 
soned!’ I cried to my wife; but I got no answer. 

“*My temples throbbed as if they would burst, my 
ears roared, strange lights danced before my eyes 
and a powerful hand seemed to be constricting 
my throat and chest so that 1 could not breathe. 
I was being poisoned by the noxious gases. With 
a tremendous effort I dragged myself to my feet; 
just then I heard my wife’s 
voice above me. ‘Can’t you get 
out?’ she called. 

“The absurdity of the question 
had a stimulating effect upon 
me. 

‘No, of course not!’ I roared 
angrily. ‘The ladder is broken.’ 
I felt my knees giving way, and 
I ended with a cry like that of a 
sick child, ’Help!’ 

“Don’t get mad,’ she soothed. 
‘I have been after those boys. 
Here’s Malusi. Where’s the 
rope?’ She had persuaded that 
big Zulu baby to return. He was 
as strong as an ox, but I had 
dropped the rope when I had 
struggled to my feet. ‘It’s here 
at my feet, but I don’t dare to 
goafterit. Sewer gas!’ I called. 

“<What!’ my wife gasped; 
then she called out cheerfully, ‘Well, never mind; 
keep up your courage! I’ll fetch another rope!’ 

“*T--[’m afraid I can’t last much longer,’ I 
faltered. 

_ “My wife answered promptly, ‘Here, then, 
Malusi will reach down his hand. Malusi, reach 
down your hand! Grab hold!’ 

“As she spoke I felt the hand of the native touch 
my hair. I clutched it convulsively, and then I 
went limp all over; but I felt him get his other 
hand in the collar of my shirt. When I came to, I 
was lying outdoors on the grass, and the world 
never seemed so bright and fair as it did then. 
You see, as soon as Malusi had got his enormous 
paws on me, I was safe; but it’s a mystery to me 
how he ever dragged me out of that hole, strong 
as he is. My wife says she helped, too, which, of 
course, explains everything! 

“That afternoon, with a new ladder and plenty 
of ropes, the Zulus cleaned out the vault; and the 
next day I went down myself and cemented the rat 
hole, and splashed a lot of good, clean, hot tar 
round, and the job was done.” 
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A SLIGHT ERROR. 


T was on April 14, 1838, that Donald Alexander 
Smith bade farewell to his parents, his sisters 
and boyhood friends in Forres, Scotland. He 

did not see his native town again for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Howbeit, that “noblest prospect a Scotchman 
ever sees—the highroad to London” was not 
for him. His trunk went forward by carrier, and 
on foot he set out to Aberdeen, embarking in a 
coasting schooner thence to the English capital. 
Apropos of that springtime trudge to Aberdeen an 
anecdote may be narrated here. 

One morning in the early years of the present 
century, says Mr. Deckles Willson in his “Life of 
Lord Strathcona,” an elderly individual, not very 
prepossessing as to appearance, called at the 
office of the High Commissioner for Canada in 
London and asked to see Lord Strathcona. He 
was told that his lordship was far too busy to 
ro any but those who had appointments with 

m. 

“Well,” was the confident reply, “‘he’ll see me if 
you tell him that my tather drove him to Aberdeen 
when he sailed for Canada.” 

The message was taken in to Lord Strathcona, 
and word came out that the visitor was to be ad- 
mitted. Five minutes later he emerged, with a 
five-pound note crackling in his palm. 


A BEDCHAMBER.- 





Three weeks later the same man reappeared. 
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Again they told him how busy the High Commis- 
sioner was, and again his answer was, “Tell him 
my father drove him to Aberdeen when he sailed 
for Canada.” He was admitted, and emerged 
rustling another five-pound note. 

A few weeks later he presented himself a third 
time. The secretary felt that the limits of benevo- 
lence must have been reached. He went into Lord 
Strathcona’s private office and said: 

“Here is this broken-down Aberdonian, my lord, 
come to see you again—the man who says his 
father drove you to Aberdeen when you went to 
Canada. He has had two five-pound notes from 
your lordship already.” 

“Indeed!” said Lord Strathcona, in his quiet 
way. “Give him another five-pound note and tell 
him he need not come again. You may add that 
his father did not drive me to Aberdeen when I 
went to Canada. As a matter of fact, I walked,” 
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GERMAN TRENCH HOUSES. 


HE German front in the West, the London 
Times tells us, is like a huge village that is 
strung out along a road three hundred miles 
long. Of course the houses are all underground. 
Still they are houses of one or two floors, built 
according to certain official designs. The main 
entrance from the trench level is through a steel 
door, of a pattern apparently standardized, so that 
hundreds come from the factory on one order, and 
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A TRENCH HALLWAY. 


missing parts can be easily replaced. The heavily 
timbered doorway is made to their measure. In- 
side, a flight of from twelve to thirty-six stairs 
leads down at an easy angle. The treads of the 
stairs and the descending roof of the staircase are 
formed of mining frames of stout timber, with 
double top sills; the walls are of thick planks 
notched at the top and bottom to fit the frames, 
and strengthened with iron tie-rods that run from 
top to bottom of the stairs and with thick wooden 
struts at right angles to the tie-rods. 

At the foot of the stairs a tunneled corridor runs 
straight forward for perhaps fifty yards, and from 
it rooms and minor passages open on either side. 
In some of the dugouts a second staircase leads to 
a lower floor, which may be as much as thirty or 
forty feet below the trench level. 

These staircases, passages and 
rooms are usually completely 
lined with planks. In one typi- 
cal dugout each section of a 
platoon had its allotted place 
for messing and sleeping, its 
own place for parade in a pas- 
Sage, and its own emergency 
exit tothe trench. In another, 
used as a dressing station, there 
were beds for thirty-two pa- 
tients and a fair-sized operating 
room. A third, near Mametz, 
was designed to house three 
hundred men, with the needful 
kitchens, provision and muni- 
tion storerooms, a well, a forge, 
an engine room and a motor 
room. Many of the captured 
dugouts were thus lighted by 
electricity. 

In the officers’ quarters there 
have been found full-length mirrors, comfortable 
bedsteads, cushioned armchairs and some pictures. 
One room is lined with glazed “sanitary” wall 
paper, and the present English occupant is con- 
vineed by circumstantial evidence that his prede- 
cessor lived there with his wife and child. Clearly, 
there was no expectation of an early move. 
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THE UNNEIGHBORLY PEASLEES. 


HERE had been neighborly malice in Mr. 

Hyne’s eye as he came up the road, and 

Mr. Peaslee, who watched him approach, felt 
vaguely uneasy. Now that Hyne had reached the 
gate and drooped his lean six feet of frame over 
the top, Caleb felt convinced that his friend in- 
tended to “thorn” him. 
““What’s Sarilla Coggins goin’ round the town 
for, sayin’ that you’n Mis’ Peaslee ain’t neigh- 
borly?”’ Mr. Hyne demanded in one breath. 

Mr. Peaslee’s ruddy face became even ruddier. 

“It’s on account of a sign we hung up,” he 
replied, his sunny humor coming to the surface 
in spite of his embarrassment. ‘I don’t believe 
Sarilla’s quite as strong a b’liever in signs as she 
was.” 

“Signs?” repeated Mr. Hyne, groping for a rea- 
son in the remark. 

Caleb nodded reassuringly. 

“T want you to understand, to start with,” he 
began, “that I’m the last man in the world, and 
so’s my wife, to go to warnin’ any neighbor out of 
our house, less’n it seems the only way to do; and 
in this case we couldn’t see no other way. When 
I come down with the grippe a spell ago and 
couldn’t get out of doors to do a namable thing, 
and I couldn’t find a man in town to come and do 
for me, nuther, the work was all throwed onto my 
wife—the barn work and the housework and then, 
on top of that, ’tendin’ out on me, and, as you c’n 
imagine, the upshot of it was, the woman was ’bout 
wore out. 

“She wouldn’t leave me except to rush through 
what few things jest had to be done round the 
barn. She’d dragged in a sofy that used to stand 
in the front entry, and nights she slept on that, or 
tried to, what time she wa’n’t up tinkerin’ round 
me. But at last she got so pale and dragged out 
that I was scared, and that didn’t help me to get 
well, mebbe. 

“She lost so much sleep,” Mr. Peaslee went on, 
“that fin’ly she begun to ketch a wink now and 
then through the day, and that’s where the trouble 
started. Sarilla Coggins’ house is backed right up 
to ourn, and she was always p’sessed to ‘run in’ 












at the back door jest the minute my wife woul: 
get laid down for a nap—and you know what 
Sarilla’s clack is!’ 

“Ruther have the grippe than Sarilla, any day,” 
agreed Mr. Hyne. 

“Well, we had ’em both,” remarked Caleb. 
“We stood it jest as long as we could, and then we 
agreed something had got to be done. So my wife 
hunted up a big card and I made out to print a 
sign: ‘Please keep out, Mrs. Peaslee is trying to 
sleep’; and then my wife went out and tacked it 
on the back door. 

“Well, sir, Hyne,” declared Mr. Peaslee, “that 
sign hadn’t been there ten minutes, and my wife 
hadn’t but jest fell off to sleep, when we heard 
some one open the front door, and in come Sarilla! 

“*T see you stickin’ up that sign,’ she says, all 
eager, ‘and I run over to see what it said. Then 
I remembered I didn’t see you stick one up on the 
front porch, and I thought that was where ’twould 
do the most good—no one ever uses the back door 
but me, anyway. So I shifted it for you,’ she says, 
‘to save you the trouble. And then I thought 
*long’s I was over I’d run in for a spell and try to 
cheer you both up a mite,’ and down she planted 
herself in a chair! 

“My wife was all wore out, or she’d have held 
herself more in hand; but as ’twas, her temper 
snapped like a string. She sot up on that sofy as 
straight as a drum major, and she says, ‘Sarilla 
Coggins, I put that sign up where I wanted it to 
be! It’s the back door that’s been breakin’ me of 
what rest I could have got. Now I’m goin’ out and 
shift it back again where it was! And I don’t 
want you should meddle with it again.’ 

“T’ll gay this for Sarilla,” said Mr. Peaslee in 
tribute: “she ain’t slow to understand the spoken 
word. She bounced out-of that chair so mad that 
her voice fairly shook! 

“*Well,’ she snapped, ‘I must say, comin’ from 
a neighbor— But my wife sort of herded her 
out through the door and shut it, and in less’n no 
time we heard her door slam ’nough to take it off’n 
the hinges, most. 

“And I shouldn’t wonder,” speculated Caleb 
slowly, “if mebbe that was what started Sarilla 
spreadin’ talk ’bout our bein’ onneighborly. You 
s’pose it had anything to do with it, Hyne?” 
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HAVE SOME DOGFISH? 


O establish a market for the dogfish as an 

article of food, Secretary Redfield of the De- 

partment of Commerce has begun a vigorous 
campaign. For fifteen years the fishermen of the 
New England coast have sought relief from this 
menace to our food fisheries. They have tried te 
get Congress to pay a bounty on dogfish or to es- 
tablish government-owned reduction works. Such 
bills have all failed, because the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies has persistently withheld its approval, largely 
on account of the expense either plan involves. 
Satisfied that the dogfish is a good food fish, the 
government officials intend to try to convince the 
public of that fact. The greatest obstacle they are 
likely to meet is in the very name of the fish, and 
accordingly they are considering the idea of re- 
naming it. 

There is a smooth dogfish, Mustelus canis, found 
in the more southern waters, but the horned dog- 
fish, Squalus acanthias, is the one that infests the 
waters of New England and Nova Scotia. Secre- 
tary Redfield thinks that one of the Latin names, 
like acanthias, may be a good one under which to 
introduce the fish as a food product. Experiments 
were made last summer in canning, smoking and 
salting the fish, which the Bureau of Fisheries says 
is quite as edible as the swordfish, the tuna, or the 
pink salmon, for all of which there is an excellent 
market. 

To those unfamiliar with the history of the ocean 
fisheries, it seems strange that one comparatively 
small species of shark—for that is what the dog- 
fish is—should threaten the entire food fisheries 
with extinction. But the dogfish is a predacious 
fish that has no enemies to keep its own numbers 
down. By itself it could not seriously affect the 
supply of food fish; but our fisheries take every 
year millions of fish from the sea, while the dog- 
fish have been left unmolested to prey upon the 
diminished numbers of the haddock, cod, cusk, 
hake, pollock, mackerel and herring. There are 
not enough fish for us and for the dogfish, too. 
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THE SPLASH. 


N old farmer and his wife drove to market one 
day. It had been a very wet day, and large 
pools of water had formed in the roadway 

between the farm and the town. On the return 
journey, says London Notes, he met an old friend. 

oe how are you, to-day?” was the friendly 

eting. 

“Oh, very well, thank you!” answered the 
farmer. 

‘How is the missus?” continued the friend. 

“Fine, fine!” answered the farmer. ‘She’s be- 
hind there’”—jerking his thumb toward the back 
seat. 

“She’s not there!” said the astonished friend. 

The old farmer turned and looked over his shoul- 
der. Then he coolly replied: 

“Humph! That would be the splash, then!” 
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“ON THE JOB.” 


I Montana, says Harper’s Magazine, a railway 
bridge had been destroyed by fire, and it was 
necessary to replace it. Two days later came 
the superintendent of the division. Alighting from 
his private car, he encountered the old master 
bridge builder. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent,—and the words 
quivered with energy,—‘“I want this job rushed. 
Every hour’s delay costs the company money. 
Have you the engineer’s plans for the new 
bridge?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the bridge builder, “wheth- 
er the engineer has his picture drawed yet, but 
the bridge is up and the trains is passin’ over it.” 
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A CHRISTMAS 





MYSTERY. 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


T was Christmas morning in Ben- 
I nington, and snow was falling lazily 
out of a sky that seemed at every 
moment to be on the point of becoming 
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THE NEW ARRIVAL. 





























BY BERTHA C. WOOD. 


The Old Year is a cripple 

That limps off in the night; 
But round a sunny corner 

The New Year comes in sight, 
A laughing little youngster 

With step that patters light. 












wondered so hard that a wrinkle formed 





cloudless and blue. The flakes were 
large and feathery and sparkling, as if 
up above they had danced in the sun- 
light, and they settled on the ground so 
softly that they made no sound. At 
any other time Bobbie DeWitt and his 
brother Tom would have liked to sit by 









































the window and watch the snow come 
down, but to-day they were too much excited 
to remain quiet for even ten seconds. There 
was a mystery in the house! 

At four o’clock the day before, father had 
come home. Tom and Bobbie had caught sight 
of him far down the street and had shouted, 
‘*Here comes dad!’’ Then something unex- 
pected had happened. 

Mother had said, ‘‘No, don’t run out to meet 
him this time. Go into the dining room and 
shut the door, please. ’’ 

The two boys had obeyed with strange feel- 
ings. From the dining room they had heard 
their father mount the front steps, walk across 
the piazza, enter the door and speak to their 
mother. What he said was spoken too low for 
them to catch the words, and presently they 
heard him go upstairs and open the door to 
the guest room. He was gone a long time, 
but finally he came down and mother called: 

‘*All right, boys; you may come out now!’’ 

They rushed into the hall with many ques- 
tions on their tongues; but father only tousled 
their hair and laughed—and there was some- 
thing in the twinkle of his eyes that made 
Bobbie and Tom more certain than ever that 
he was keeping a great secret from them. 





= EAR SANTA. 
You were good to me, 

To send such lovely Christmas toys! 

I’m just as grateful as can be, 
And so are all the girls and boys. 

I’ll drop a line to tell you so, 
And wish I had a gift to send, 

To carry some such joy, you know, 
As your gifts gave 

Your Loving Friend.”’ 




















IS eyes were gleaming bright with joy 
When Santa read the missive 
through ; 
“Such letter from a girl or boy 
Repays the work I had to do! 
I wish that more would write to me, 
To tell me of their Christmas cheer ; 
*Twould help me in the plans, you see, 
I’m making for another year.”’ 





Just before supper they met father unex- 
pectedly in the hall with something in his hand, 
which he hurriedly concealed. 

‘Tt looked like a dish,’’ said Bobbie. 

‘*Run along downstairs, you youngsters !’’ 
cried father, and he kept his back turned 
toward them, with his coat all spread out in a 
very funny manner, until they were out of 
sight in the hall below. Then the boys thought 
that they heard him put a key in the door of 
the guest room. 

All of that had happened yesterday; it was 
Christmas morning now, with the feathery 
snowflakes falling—and the mystery had only 
deepened. The guest room was still locked, 





THE RACE IN 


BY G. H. 


si HE fastest runner of all the wood folk 

is Prong Horn,’’ said Willy Wolf, and 

he looked round in a way that showed 

he did not believe that anyone would dispute 

him. 

‘*Oh,no; White Throat is the fastest !’’ cried 
Billy Bear at once. 

‘*You are both wrong,’’ said Ray Coon. 

‘*Velvet Eyes is the fastest deer in the forest 

—the fastest on this side of the big mountain. ’’ 
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and father still langhed and twinkled his eyes 
when the boys asked questions. 

In the living room there was a Christmas 
tree that sparkled with tinsel stars and glass 
balls and fuzzy silver ropes, and among its 
branches were packages and bundles of many 
shapes and sizes—long and narrow, thick and 
bulgy, little and big. That was the way it 
always was in the DeWitt house on Christmas 
—but never before had there been a locked 
guest room with a mystery inside. 

‘*T’d give a thousand million dollars to know 
what it is!’’ said Tom, who did not begin to 
realize how much money that really is. 

Bobbie merely sighed very deeply and 


THE FOREST. 


must have riders in the race! You, Willy 
Wolf, shall ride on Prong Horn; you, Billy 
Bear, on White Throat; and you, Ray Coon, 
on Velvet Eyes. Now get ready !’’ 

All this time Gray Squirrel and Bouncer 
Rabbit had been whispering together, apart 
from the others, at the foot of a big pine. Now 
Gray Squirrel ran up to Grandpa Fox and 
cried out so that all could hear: 

‘*What is the race for—to see which is the 





A moment later they were in line. Then 
Grandpa Wolf barked the word ‘‘Go!’’ 

The three deer flew like the wind, and in 
places where the branches were low the three 
riders had all they could do to stay in their 
seats. In the open places the snow was deeper, 
and there Bouncer Rabbit, with little Gray 
Squirrel on his back, was able to gain on the 
flying deer—for Bouncer barely sank into the 
snow at all. Prong Horn slipped down on a 
piece of ice, where the wind had blown the 
snow away, and so he fell a bit behind. 

Bouncer Rabbit was covering the ground in 
long leaps. The others had no time to jeer 
at him now. His heart was 
thumping his sides—less be- 
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cause he was getting tired 
than from the excitement of 
the race and the hope of vic- 
tory. He must win, because 
his good friend, Gray Squir- 
rel, expected him to win and 
had told the others that he 
was the fastest of all the 
wood folk. He would win! 


faster. The deer, too, ran 
faster and faster, but try as 
hard as they would they could 
not leave Bouncer behind. 
Just before the finish line 
there was a fallen tree that all 
must leap over. Here the 
judges waited. On came the 
racers in a flurry of snow. 
Over the fallen log they 
flew, the leaders fairly abreast 
and Prong Horn behind. 
The race was over. Who 
had won? They all crowded 
round the judges, clamoring 








THERE WAS A FALLEN TREE THAT ALL MUST LEAP OVER. 


And so they argued, and their friends joined 
in the argument. The three deer themselves 
had little to say, but they held their heads 
high and each made it plainly understood that 
he was very proud of his speed, and each in 
his heart felt sure that he could run faster than 
any living creature—perhaps even faster than 
the West Wind itself. 

At last Grandpa Fox, the wisest of all the 
wood folk, spoke up. 

‘‘Tdle talk! Idle talk!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Boast- 
ing settles nothing. You must have a race. 
That is the only way to settle it.’’ 

‘*Good |’? cried the others. ‘A race!’ 

‘“*The course shall be straight through the 
forest, from side to side,’’? went on Grandpa 
Fox. ‘‘ You, Grandpa Wolf and Grandpa 
Rabbit, go to the farther side and see that the 
start is fair. And you, Grandpa Coon and 
Roundface Owl, stay here with me. We will 
be the judges at the finish line. ’’ 

Just then Grandpa Coon reached up and 
whispered in the ear of Grandpa Fox. 


fastest deer, or which creature is fastest of all 
the wood folk ?’’ 

‘*To find the fastest of all the wood folk,’’ 
answered Grandpa Fox. ‘‘Am TI not right?’’ 

‘¢You are right!’’ cried the others. 

‘Then I want Bouncer Rabbit to be in the 
race, and I will ride him,’’ said Gray Squirrel 
bravely. ‘‘Bouncer is too modest to speak for 
himself, but I think he is the fastest of all the 
wood folk.’’ 

How they all laughed! And Bouncer Rabbit 
crouched close among the roots of the big pine. 

‘*Silence!’’ cried Grandpa Fox, raising his 
big cane. ‘*What Gray Squirrel asks is only 
fair. Bouncer Rabbit may start if he desires 
to. Are there any others?’’ 

No others came forward, and so the three 
deer and Bouncer Rabbit went off with their 
riders to the starting point on the other side of 
the woods. Bouncer Rabbit looked very small 
beside the deer; but Gray Squirrel patted him 
on the back and whispered something that 
made his eyes brighter than ever, and he no 





“Oh, yes,’’ said Grandpa Fox, ‘‘the deer 


longer minded the jeers of the others. 





loudly—all except Gray Squir- 

rel and Bouncer Rabbit. They 
stood apart, and Bouncer panted softly, while 
Gray Squirrel patted him and said something 
that made his eyes still brighter. 

‘*T don’t know who won,” said Grandpa 
Coon, one of the judges. ‘‘I was watching 
Prong Horn, who was behind the others. ’’ 

‘*Neither do I,’’ said Roundface Owl, an- 
other judge. ‘‘The sun came out and blinded 
me just as they leaped over the log.’’ 

‘*Well, I know who won,’’ said Grandpa 
Fox, still waving his big handkerchief. ‘‘It 
was Bouncer Rabbit. I was watching the 
finish line and the sun did not blind me. 
Bouncer Rabbit won, and I am glad of it!’’ 

‘*So are all of us!’’ cried the others in a 
chorus, for they suddenly remembered what 
a fine little fellow Bouncer was—friendly to 
all and never boasting. 

And that is how Bouncer Rabbit, with the 
help of his good friend, Gray Squirrel, won 
the great race through the forest that the wood 
folk talked about all the rest of the winter. 
Later there was a race on the ice—but there is 
not time to tell about that now. 


His leaps became longer and 


on his forehead. 

‘*Well, perhaps—just perhaps—you’|l 
find out,’’ said mother, ‘‘if nothing hap- 
pens. ’’ 

But no one in the DeWitt house was 
prepared for what happened—not even 
father, who knew, of course, what was 
in the guest room. 

At ten o’clock father began to distribute the 
Christmas presents from the tree. He always 
handed the first one to mother, who always 
reddened a little and looked very happy. That 
is what he did on this Christmas, and the 
second present, which he delivered to the boys 
with a great flourish and a bow, was a sled 
marked ‘‘For Bobbie and Tom.’’ Then he 
called in Hilda, the maid, from the kitchen, 
and gave her a big box, which she took with 
such excitement that she thanked him in 
Swedish instead of her usual slowly spoken 
English. Father turned again to the tree to 
take down a package, when a strange sound 
went through the house. 

It came from overhead, and it seemed to be a 
muffied thumping and banging against metal, 
as if some one were pounding a sheet of tin 
with a pillow. Then they heard a scratching, 
pattering noise and a curious, high - pitched 
sound that seemed almost like a person crying. 

With a startled look on his face father with- 
drew his hand from the Christmas tree; then 
he glanced at mother, and the next moment 
the whole family—Hilda and all—were running 
upstairs. Father reached the guest room first, 
thrust a key into the lock and threw the door 
open. Everyone crowded in and gazed about. 

Bang! bang! scuffle! bang! The sound 
was louder than ever, but it seemed to come, 
not from the room itself, but from beneath the 
floor! Father was the first to guess what had 
happened, and he ran over to the register, 
which was beside the bureau. 

Two days before Hilda, in cleaning the room, 
had dropped an iron dumb-bell that father had 
used in college ; it had struck the register and 
had broken the metai grating in three places. 
Father had taken the grating out and replaced 
it with a folded fireplace screen to cover the 
square hole in the floor and to allow the heat 
from the hot-air pipe to enter the room until 
@ new grating came. 

As Bobbie and Tom dashed across the room 
they saw that the screen was pulled aside and 
that nothing covered the hole in the floor. 

‘*He’s down there!’’ cried mother. ‘‘Get 
him out quick—the poor thing!’’ 

‘‘Who is? What is it, father?’’ shouted 
Bobbie and Tom, jumping up and down with 
excitement. 

But instead of answering, father got down 
on his hands-and knees and then actually lay 
flat on the floor with one arm thrust as far as 
he could reach into the hot-air pipe. 

‘*Lucky it doesn’t go straight to the fur- 
nace,’’ he said. ‘‘It bends here.’’ 

For a moment he groped, while the thumping 
clatter continued, and then suddenly it ceased 
and he began to withdraw his hand. 

What he pulled forth made the boys gasp 
with surprise. It was a furry, grayish-brown 
puppy only a few months old, with an eager, 
intelligent face and bright eyes. 

‘*There,’’ said father, putting the dusty, 
wriggling little dog down on the floor, ‘‘that’s 
your Christmas present. He doesn’t seem to 
be any the worse for wear. He didn’t have 
anyone to play with him, and I guess he pulled 
that screen away to amuse himself. ’’ 

The puppy seemed cheerful enough about it 
all. He was wriggling his whole body and 
wagging his tail at the same time, and when 
Bobbie took him into his arms he licked the 
boy’s cheek and then suddenly thrust out his 
head and licked Tom on the ear. 

Forgotten—almost—was the Christmas tree, 
forgotten the narrow and the fat and the short 
and the long and the bulgy packages. At last 
the brothers had a real live pet that seemed to 
love them just as much as they loved him. 

Of course Bobbie and Tom did find time to 
look at the other presents, but they spent most 
of the day playing with theirdog. And before 
night the puppy hada name. They agreed to 
call him Frisco, and father had promised to 
buy him a collar with his name on a silver 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ ilius- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its cupeacigtion’ price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage se to a address in the 
United States, $2.25 to .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at — eee ffice, Boston, 
Mass., a8 second-class ma’ 


New Subecrigtions may <0 at any time during 


M hana. ron Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these = 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Lette 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s vik. 

t is Nabie to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the eng nt 4 —_ 
by us, the date after the address o er, 
which shows when the Subscription. expires, | 
be change 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





LARYNGITIS. 


ARYNGITIS may be either acute or 
ehronic. In acute laryngitis the prin- 
cipal symptoms are those of a sore 
throat. That condition natura!ly af- 
fects the voice, and the patient makes 
a constant effort to clear the throat, 

which naturally increases the local irritation and 
makes matters worse rather than better. Those 
who take a case of acute laryngitis to a specialist 
can always be helped by local treatment; but sore 
throats are so common in our winter climate that 
almost no one pursues that wise course except 
singers and public speakers who live by their 
voices. 

But even ordinary people, whose throats are not 
their livelihoods, should learn to be careful with 
an inflamed larynx. Exposure and sudden changes 
of temperature are as dangerous then as they are 
with any other inflammation of the head, nose or 
throat, and when the patient must leave a warm 
atmosphere for a cold one he should keep his 
mouth closed and do his breathing carefully 
thrdugh his nose. That of course means that he 
must not talk. 

Mouth breathers are more often attacked by 
laryngitis than other people, because the air they 
take in through the mouth is not properly warmed 
and ‘moistened. That is the reason why people 
who are not generally mouth breathers, but who 
are compelled to become so temporarily by reason 
of a “cold” that has obstructed their nasal pas- 
sages, often suffer from an attack of laryngitis at 
the same time. 

Chronic laryngitis is often the result of neglect 
of the acute attack, and it is marked by a hoarse 
or husky voice and a constant desire to clear the 
throat. Sometimes it is caused by some growth or 

















deformity in the nasal passages or in the tonsils; 
and when an acute attack runs into a chronic case, 
a specialist should be asked to make an examina- 
tion to find out what conditions are keeping up the 
trouble. Sometimes chronic laryngitis is brought 
about by a wrong use of the voice, and then a little 
voice training is of great value. You need not be 
a singer in order to get real benefit from voice train- 
ing; a few lessons would help to keep the average 
throat in a healthy condition. Those who are sub- 
ject to inflammation of the larynx should breathe 
all the fresh air they can get through the nose, and 
avoid dietary excesses. 


@ 6 
“LUCHEEA’S” INTEREST. 


T was five years since Frances had visited 
I the old farm. In those five years she 





had grown from a sturdy, outdoor girl 
of thirteen to a pretty freshman of 
eighteen who felt that she had advanced 
to a very considerable knowledge of the 
world and of things in general. But Uncle Caleb 
was strangely dissatisfied with Frances. 

“She don’t go poking round discovering all sorts 
of marvels in the woods and fields the way she 
used to do,” he confided to Aunt Hannah. “‘And 
she don’t mix. The young folks round here are 
every bit as nice as they ever were, but they ain’t 
nice enough for Frances. And I don’t like it!” 

“Frances is only eighteen—there’s time enough 
for her to learn plenty of things,” Aunt Hannah 
returned indulgently. “And I’m sure she’s real 
sweet to us, Caleb.” 

Uncle Caleb made a protesting face. “I don’t 
want Frances or anybody else to be ‘sweet’ to 
me,” he declared. “I want ’em to be natural— 
that’s what I want.’’ 

Uncle Caleb’s time to let Frances herself know 
something of his sentiments came that very eve- 
ning. Some neighbors had been in, and Frances 
had been very ‘‘sweet” to them; but when they 
left she drewa long sigh of relief. 

“Isn’t it queer,” she said, dropping down on the 
piazza steps beside Uncle Caleb, ‘‘in what a narrow 
world most people live?” 

Uncle Caleb, idly peeling a bit of willow, nodded. 
“T’ve seen one or two like that. There was Lucy 
Torrey. She got the idee that the things most 
folks was interested in—births and deaths ahd 
marryin’s and crops, the things that make the 
world go on—was sort of beneath her. So she 
took up a lot of other things. She had her hand 
read by some feller that charged five dollars and 
told her she was artistic. Lucy couldn’t draw a 
straight line to save her life, but she began to dress 
outlandish ; she said she ‘had the artistic temper- 
ament.’? Then she went somewheres else and 
learned that she orter be called ‘Lucheea’; and 
then she went to another feller to learn her char- 
acter from her handwriting. 
wanted to know what she was like she’d better 
consult the neighbors. The average neighbor can 
give you more light on your character than all the 
handwriting readers in the world. The neighbors 
wa’n’t thinking much of ‘Lucheea’ just then; she 











was sort of out with them. Turned out they was | 


right. She’d thought they was narrow because 
they was interested in each other, and all the time 


she wasn’t interested in nothin’ and nobody but | 


herself. But she never saw it at all.” 
Frances glanced sharply at Uncle Caleb, and | 
dropped the subject. 





SAXON “SIX” 


Consider the 


Many Ways 


Saxon “Six” Excels 


It is not in one way alone that 
Saxon “Six” surpasses other 
cars in its price-class. 


In every phase of performance 
you'll find it matchless. 


In pulling power on hills and 
in heavy going, in high-gear 
work, and in acceleration it is 
fully as able-acting a car as 
those of costly price. 


At 1% miles per hour “on 
high” it pulls smoothly and 
noiselessly. Mind you, that is 
a slower pace than a walking 


SAXON MOTOR CAR 


gait. Yet there’s no “bucking” 
or “jerking.” 

At racing speed it grips the 
road closely, rides evenly, 
there’s no sidesway. You feel 
safe and secure—and you are. 
Then there's a further advan- 
tage to this friction-less power- 
flow. It lengthens motor-life 
greatly. 

As nearly as can be estimated 
Saxon “Six” maintains its full 
efficiency 20% longer than any 
other car of similar price. 
Saxon “Six” is $815 f.0.b. 
Detroit. 
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I told her if she | 


The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility that 
this working principle implies. The 
public must be served—efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 


In the fulfilment of this policy, 
_the management of the Bell System 
‘realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work. 





To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, am- 
| ple protection in case of illness and 
foes ee for old age. All these per- 
| sonal matters are cared for so that 
'the employe has the least possible 


One Policy 


Loyal to the Service 


They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


worry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can be 
devoted to serving the public. 


While each employe realizes that 
he is but a single factor, he under- 
stands that not only is supreme per- 
sonal effort expected of him, but 
also a loyal support to every other 
telephone worker. 


- There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they ren- 
der the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold each other's hands so that 
the public may be served. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Be the Best 
Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
clamps — good for guns, too. 
Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. 


42AIS. Broadway, New York, 
r FREE bottle of 3-in-One Oil. 





SPEECH DEFECTS 


Write for Booklet. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
87 St. Nicholas Place, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS 


eee TO YOU 
v ol FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR 


oxtungwinsinecnepten nates (SSS 
upon request. ee Seen of these 
-' “pine, with eet en letters and weal 
@umerals, one or of enamel, Sterting oan 
$3.00 dozen; Sliver Plate, 150 each; $1.50 doses, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EVERY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER WHO IS 
INTERESTED IN WINNING A SHARE IN THE 


by securing ten new yearly subscriptions for The Youth’s Com- ; 
panion before January 1, 1917, is hereby reminded: (1) That, 
although December 30th is the closing date of this offer, new sub- ; 
scription orders may be placed in the mail at the sender’s post 
office any time up to 12 o’clock midnight of that date (Dec. 30th), and all will 
§ be counted toward this Extra Prize even though the orders do not reach us until 
(2) Also, that the sender will receive a share in the Division of 
4 $1000.00 in addition to the Premiums, Winner’s Gifts and $2.50 Christmas Gold Coin. 


THERE IS YET TIME TO COMPLETE YOUR LIST OF TEN 
IF YOU MAKE THE MOST OF THESE LAST DAYS. 
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Dec. 30: 
Last Day! 


vision of $1000.00 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 3 
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FEEDING THE REPTILES IN 
CAPTIVITY. 


reptiles commonly found in captivity, with 

the single exception of the large snakes. 
These reptiles display an almost incredible fastid- 
iousness, for they frequently prefer starvation to 
eating food that does not please their palates. 
And since it is often difficult to ascertain what 
food a snake does want, the keepers of. captive 
serpents are frequently put to it to find a way to 
save valuable specimens from starving themselves 
to death. 

Although the word “reptiles” suggests to the 
average person only snakes and lizards, the tor- 
toises and crocodilians come under the same head. 
At the Zodélogical Garden in Bronx Park, New 
York City, nearly one thousand specimens of 
these various kinds of reptiles are on exhibition, 
and the process of feeding them has been put on a 
thoroughly scientific basis. 

The tortoises include both land and water tur- 
tles. The smaller of these are largely herbivo- 
rous, but the larger kinds subsist principally upon 
flesh. The small turtles therefore are fed twice 
a week with lettuce, cabbage, carrots, melons, 
sweet potatoes and celery, and the larger creatures 
receive daily small fish, frogs, beef and earth- 
worms, 

Lizards, too, are both carnivorous and herbivo- 
rous. The smaller species subsist principally on 
green stuffs, while the larger kinds, such as igua- 
nas, monitors and others, are chiefly meat eaters. 
In captivity, therefore, the former receive succu- 
lent vegetables, the latter eggs, rats, mice and the 
like, with an occasional meal! of fruit. 

The crocodilians, including both the crocodiles 
and the alligators, are strictly flesh eaters. They 
are the scavengers of the reptile kingdom, and 
they enjoy their food most when it is slightly 
putrid, Their appetites are insatiable. Twice a 
week in summer and once a week in winter they 
are given raw beef. Each is fed according to its 
size; the big twelve-foot saurian for example gets 
an eight-pound titbit. Occasionally their diet is 
varied with fish or chickens. 

It is the feeding of snakes, however, that is most 
interesting. So powerful are the digestive fluids 
in these creatures that they assimilate virtually 
everything they swallow. Bones, feathers, hair, 
nails, and even the hard enamel of teeth, melt 
under the action of their acid secretions. The 
only things they throw off are the soles of the feet 
of fowls and the quills from feathers. In these 
apparently the snake cannot find any nourishment 
—which is not remarkable. 

With respect to their food, snakes naturally fall 
into two classes: those which eat only cold- 
blooded animals, and those of which the prey is 
wholly warm-blooded. To the first class belong 
almost all the smaller and more common species, 
and the huge pythons, boas, anacondas and king 
snakes constitute the second diviston. The poi- 
sonous serpents also fall into the second group. 

Frogs, toads, small fishes, earthworms, salaman- 
ders and similar cold-blooded creatures compose 
the food of the first class; the reptiles in the second 
division receive, according to their size, mice, rats, 
birds, fowls, guinea pigs, rabbits and even small 
pigs. 

The frequency with which snakes are fed 
depends upon their activity and the degree of 
their fastidiousness. There is not much trouble 
with the nonconstricting serpents. They are 
active and they eat whatever is given them. 
The most active are fed every fourth or fifth day; 
the least active once a week or once in ten days. 
It is with the giant constrictors that the keepers 
have difficulties. 

Once in twelve days is the usual time for feed- 
ing them; but some of these serpents are so slug- 
gish that, to prevent their becoming fat, they are 
fed only at intervals of three or four weeks. 
Moreover, these huge constrictors are fastidious 
to a degree, and their keepers are often at their 
wits’ end to find food that pleases them. The 
taste of a serpent is not to be determined by its 
species, since one snake may refuse to eat any- 
thing except rabbits, while another snake of the 
same kind may insist on being fed with chickens. 

Probably the most voracious serpent at the 
Bronx “Zoo” is the king cobra. He is strictly 
cannibalistic. Large black snakes and similar 
serpents are his favorite food. At first he received 
three of these each week. But the supply at the 
Zoo was not equal to the demand. Then large 
snakes were brought from the South. When that 
supply also began to fail, a novel experiment was 
tried on the cobra. A black snake, stuffed to 
bursting with bullfrogs, was placed in his cage, 
and the keeper anxiously awaited the result. The 
cobra quickly dispelled all apprehension by eating 
the stuffed snake. Since then stuffed snakes have 
been his sole food! 

Remarkably fastidious was a tree snake that 
came to the Zoo from tropical Africa. This ser- 
pent possessed the unusual combination of poison 
fangs with the power of constriction. When put 
into the cage, it climbed to the top of a tree and 
stayed there. 

Mr. Raymond Ditmars, curator of reptiles, had 
never before seen such a snake. He decided that 
the creature must live on birds. Accordingly 


"Trent is little difficulty in feeding any of the 


he had some sparrows put into the cage. Then | § 


he tried pigeons, then mice, thea rats, then toads. 
The serpent paid no attention to any of them. A 
variety of other foods were tried with similar 
results. 

Finally Mr. Ditmars took a tree lizard to the 
cage. Before he had got the cage door fairly open 
the snake, with a lightning-like dart, snatched the 
lizard from his grasp. It was for this titbit that 
it had been waiting for weeks. 

The most troublesome of all the snakes at the 
Bronx Zoo was a reticulated python called Czarina. 
For months at a time she refused food, and the 
keepers could find nothing whatever that would 
tempt her to eat. As she was far too valuable a 
specimen to be permitted to starve herself to 
death, Mr. Ditmars, on the occasion of her first 
prolonged fast, decided to feed her by force. 

Accordingly, four large rabbits were killed, 
sewed together, and put on the end of an eight-foot 
pole. Twelve men took the twenty-five-foot Pp 
from her cage and held her fast, while the rabbits 
were rammed down her throat the length of the 
rod. As soon as the snake was replaced in her 
cage she began to disgorge her food. A stream 
of cold water was immediately played on her body, 
whieh caused her hastily to swallow the rabbits 
and assume a fighting position. In spite of this 





unpleasant experience, Czarina continued to re-| 24 


fuse food; and it was necessary, before the snake 





would eat voluntarily to feed her forcibly for 
eleven months. 





WINTON 
SIX 


Making Your Wishes Come True 


The 
keynote of our plans for 1917 is to satisfy your desires 
to make your 


Insured happiness awaits Winton Six buyers. 


and wishes come true 





very Winton Six will be harmonized to its buyer’s expec- 

tations and ideals. The beautiful individualized car 

you have pictured to yourself is the car we shall build 

for you—a car performing its duties with celerity and ease, 

always ready to go and always equal to your needs; a car 
that redeems every promise of happy ownership. 


The Winton Six 48, now in its tenth year, and the 33, 
now in its third year, are superb. Their superiority is due to 
no pretended wizardry and to no special genius on our part. 
Little by little, thru ten years of making sixes exclusively, we 
have solved the problems of building highly perfected motor 
car mechanisms. So, also, by long and earnest practice in 


meeting the tastes of the most desirable class of buyers, we 


Closed Car 

Prices range have evolved the art of creating for each buyer personally 
as low me: ; : F er ee 

as $3000. just the car he most desires—an art that is beyond imitation. 
Open Cars Consider us at your service. Simply telephone or drop us a 
$2685 to $3500. _ line today. 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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1917 bicycle, 
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ARDEN Old Skates Made 


UIDES 
v yj and bright by wiping before and after 
: t WW using with woolen cloth moistened with 
3-in-One. Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIS. Broadway, New York. 
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GALLOWAY BROS. & CO., Dept. 264 
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mew. SEWING MACHINE | 


is a Machine of the Highest Quality, with Automatic Drop 
Head and Lift, Ball Bearings, Full Set of Attachments, 
and Warranted for Twenty-Five Years 


HE NEW COMPANION is the only sewing machine in the 
world having an Automatic Plate-Tension Thread Release. 
The machine is built for a lifetime of service, sold to Compan- 
ion readers at a very low price, and delivered free at any freight 
station in the United States. We offer four high-grade styles—both 
foot treadle and electric—and warrant every machine for 25 years. 





c 


FROM A PURCHASER. I have at different times used nearly every make of so-called 
standard sewing machines, but I consider the New Companion second to none—either in 
appearance or quality of sewing, and certainly it is far in the lead as regards the price, which 
is very low for such a high-grade machine. Am more than satisfied with it, and will be 
pleased to recommend it to my friends.—Mrs. ALFRED MILLER, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Douce BROTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


A convertible sedan such 
as you would expect 
from Dodge Brothers. A 
pleasing combination of 
smartness and comfort. 
Designed and built com- 
plete in Dodge Brothers 
works. 





VEAL NEEEN 


The price of the Sedan is $1185 (f. 0. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1685 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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